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WHAT HAS come in recent months to be known as the 
Berlin crisis is manifestly involved with far more than 
the fate of the free city of West Berlin, important though 
that be. The terms of the East-West controversy have cen- 
tered on the larger problems of German unification, of 
military disengagement and political neutralization in Cen- 
tral Europe. And back of all of these has been the root 
question of the viability and feasibility of Western negotia- 
tion with the men of the Kremlin. 

Most of us were shocked, though perhaps not surprised, 
to read the results of a New York Times survey a few weeks 
ago on the extent of the American people’s knowledge, 
understanding and concern about the Berlin crisis. The 
major revelation was that only about one-quarter of the 
citizenry has a minimally informed grasp of the issues— 
which raises some fundamental questions about the health 
of our society. 

Conscientious NL readers would be exceedingly unlikely 
to be among the three-quarters of the citizenry that the 
Times found to be uninformed or unconcerned. For hardly 
a week has gone by since November 1958, when Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev exploded his ultimatum on Berlin, 











Hudson. Richard Lowenthal and George N. Shuster, And 
it goes without saying that we will continue this kind of 
coverage indefinitely. 

As an extension of this kind of public service, THE Ney 
LEADER has arranged to present a televised discussion pro. 
gram on the Berlin crisis. It will appear on “Open End” 
which is produced and moderated by David Susskind. “Open 
End” enjoys the reputation of being exactly the kind of 
program its name suggests. It has often chosen important 
topics of political and cultural interest to the public, picked 
serious people to discuss them, and given them a real oppor- 
tunity to express their views freely and in extenso. 

For this program, THE New Leapber has invited four 
long-standing students of the German problem, each one 
of whom has his own distinct angle of vision on it. They are: 
Leo Cherne. Executive Director of the Research Institute 
of America and Board Chairman of the International Rescue 
Committee: George N. Shuster, President of Hunter Col. 
lege and former Land Commissioner of Bavaria during the 
U. S. occupation of Germany; Norman Thomas, veteran 
Socialist leader and champion of many libertarian and peace 
causes; and James P. Warburg, Deputy Director of the 
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fibet: Asia’s Hungary—Three Articles 


All of Asia is eagerly anticipating a historic encounter 
that will take place in a few days—between India’s 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru and Tibet’s Dalai Lama. It is 
nearly three years now that Tibetan tribesmen have 
heen in revolt against Chinese Communist repression. 
Within the past six weeks, however, Asian public opinion, 
especially in India, has become passionately aroused by 
the Tibetans’ heroic resistance, symbolized by the Dalai 
Lama’s flight into Indian exile. The analogy to Soviet 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution was supplied 





by Asian public opinion itself. Here we present a series 
of articles on the significance of Tibet’s revolt, as seen 
from three different angles. Sharokh Sabavala, who ana- 
lyzes the reaction of Indian public opinion, is the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor correspondent in India, Richard 
Lowenthal, a frequent contributor to these pages, is the 
well-known authority on the Communist movement in 
Europe and Asia. Jayaprakash Narayan, a honorary presi- 
dent of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, is a founder 
and leading figure of the Praja Socialist party in India. 








Reaction in India 


New DELHI 

HE NATIONAL uprising in Tibet— 

fo. Indian Government officials 

unofficially admit it is no less—has 

revealed at least two things to the 
people of India: 

1, Their Communist party has ex- 
tra-territorial allegiances which, once 
again, it has put above national in- 
terest. 

2. Panch Shila, the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence, on which 
their foreign policy is based and 
which has been upheld as the shield 
and bulwark of their national se- 
curity, is worth less than the paper 
it was first written on. 

This is not the first time that the 
Indian people have been informed 
of these facts. In 1942, when Hitler 
attacked the Soviet Union, the Com- 
munist party of India, which hitherto 
had branded the struggle in Europe 
and elsewhere as an “imperial war,” 
invited India to join this struggle 
against Nazism and support the 
British paramount power in this 
country for its duration. It then 
went on openly to support the British 
Indian Government, to denounce the 
“Quit India” movement which Mahat- 
ma Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress party had launched, and 
to help the British and Indian police 


April 20, 1959 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


hound and capture many leaders of 
the freedom struggle. 

The Indian people took a long time 
to forget this, but they did forget. 
Now they are reminded, for once 
again the Communist party of India 
openly has sided with an alien gov- 
ernment, but this time against the 
freely-elected government of a sover- 
eign country. The party has upheld 
Peking’s charge that the Tibetan re- 
volt is Indian-inspired and _ that 
Kalimpong in India is the command 
center of a revolt by feudal elements 
in Tibet against its “people.” This 
charge was refuted by Prime Minis- 





Panch Shila 


Following are the five principles of 
international relations negotiated in 
June 1954 by Indian Premier Nehru 
and Communist China’s Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai. In April 
1955, the principles were incor- 
porated in the final communique 
of the Afro-Asian Conference in 
Bandung, Indonesia. 

1. Mutual respect for territorial 
integrity and sovereignty. 

2. Non-aggression. 

3. Non-interference in 
affairs. 

4. Equality and mutual benefit. 

5. Peaceful coexistence. 


internal 





ter Jawaharlal Nehru on the floor 
of the Lok Sabha—Lower House of 
Parliament. Twenty-four hours after 
the refutation, Indian Communists 
made the same charge after “the 
Peoples’ Government of China, in 
all sincerity, has asked us to look 
into this matter.” 

An official of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist party was 
summoned to the Chinese Embassy 
in New Delhi for this purpose, lead- 
ing members of Parliament to ask 
India’s chief Election Commissioner 
to cancel the party’s accreditation as 
a national party. While the country 
has raged at what it considered a 
studied insult to national honor—- 
the party obliquely has called the 
Government of India a liar—Prime 
Minister Nehru himself, and for the 
first time, has branded the Commu- 
nist policy in India as “submissive” 
and publicly stated that the “Com- 
munists cease to be Indians, having 
shown a total absence of feelings of 
decency and _ nationality.” 

Throughout the years of inde- 
pendence, some Indians have per- 
sistently pointed out what Nehru, ap- 
parently, has just discovered. For 
their pains they have been reviled by 
the Communists, derided by the 
press as “Washington patriots” and 








frowned. on by New Delhi. Three 
years ago, when the Russians sup- 
pressed the Hungarian upsurge, they 
also had occasion to point out that 
the Soviet Union was a signatory to 
Panch Shila, one of whose principles 
was non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of a neighbor. But before 
public opinion in this country prop- 
erly could grasp the significance of 
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COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN KERALA: BUSY SUBVERTING THE CONSTITUTION 


Hungary, the Suez battle permitted 
Nehru, at least in Indian eyes, to 
vacillate his way out of what other- 
wise was developing into an awk- 
ward and delicate situation between 
New Delhi and Moscow. Hungary 
was ignored by all but a few. 

Today, Tibet has paid the price 
of this Indian indifference. But Tibet 
is not the only one. India, too, is 
paying a price in anguish about its 
inability to help a neighbor with 
whom it has age-old religious and 
cultural ties, in uncertainty about 
future relations with a great power 
across the border, in doubts about 
a policy of which this nation was 
inclined to be so proud. 

Panch Shila was enunciated by 
Nehru and Communist Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai in New Delhi in 
1954, in the context of Tibetan 


autonomy. The two Prime Ministers 
discussed the future of the common 
neighbor in whom both were vitally 
interested, decided that whereas 
India would concede Chinese suze- 
rainty, China and India would 
guarantee Tibet’s autonomy. Chou 
En-lai told Nehru—Nehru repeated 
this very recently—that he considered 
Tibet, not as a part of China, but 


as an autonomous region which was 
part of the Chinese state. Out of 
this followed a 17-point declaration 
confirming the Dalai Lama’s rights, 
privileges and powers, the right to 
practice Buddhism as the state re- 
ligion, and the right of the local 
Tibetan Government to introduce 
reforms as it sees fit. 

Pleased with this solution, Nehru 
then went on to suggest a wider. ap- 
plication. Thus the famous five prin- 
ciples of co-existence and non-align- 
ment were born. Today, the principles 
lie buried in the ruins of Tibetan 
monasteries in Lhasa, together with 
Tibetan autonomy,  Sino-Indian 
friendship, Indian and at 
least part of Nehru’s reputation. 

The Chinese miscalculated Indian 
reactions to their Tibetan moves, for 
which the Indian Government is 


pride 





partly to blame because of iis prey. 
ous exuberant demonstrations of 
friendship. During the first few days 
of the fighting in and around Lhasa, 
the Chinese Embassy went on from 
one blunder to the next uniil angry 
Indian mobs began demonstrations 
outside its once open doors. Peking 
announced that the Dalai Lama had 
been forcibly abducted from Lhasa, 
India, for the first time, reserved 
the right to disbelieve this story. Then 
Peking released letters between the 
God-King and the Chinese authorities 
in Lhasa to substantiate the claim 
that the former remained friendly 
to the Chinese regime. Nehru came 
down to Parliament to wonder aloud 
if these letters were “ever written.” 

In New Delhi, the Chinese Em. 
bassy circulated a statement saying 
it would be “impolite” for the Indian 
Parliament to discuss the _ internal 
affairs of a friend and_ neighbor. 
Nehru told Parliament the next day 
that it could discuss anything under 
the sun, provided the Speaker so per- 
mitted. Then the Embassy sent for 
the Indian Communist party to act 
as interpreter. This was the last 
straw. Never has Parliament seen such 
an uproar. Never before have all sec- 
tions of the press combined to de: 
nounce what they called “anti-nation- 
al” elements in their midst. 

Hustling the Government, _ the 
ruling Congress party has set up a 
Citizen’s Committee in Delhi to or 
ganize relief for those who may come 
from Tibet to India. The Committee 
is sponsored by the party President, 
Indira Gandhi, who is Nehru’ 
daughter. In Bombay and Calcutta 
there have been protest meetings and 
processions. The slogan is still the 
one which the Chinese and Russian 
comrades have so often shouted with 
the Indians: “Down With Imperial 
ism.” But this time the comrade 
from across India’s borders are cot 
spicuously absent. 

This, then, is the setting for the 
most recent and savage exposition dj 
ruthless suppression of a weak people 
by a strong country. Imperialist 
reigns on India’s border once mote, 
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and its principal victim is in sanc- 
tary within its gates. Meanwhile, 
what happens to Panch Shila? Only 
now the people in this country are 
beginning to realize that these un- 
exceptional principles, which should 
ideally inform relations between 
sovereign nations, are backed up 
by nothing more than moral sanc- 


tions, that either they are accepted 
or they are not. A mere signature 
does not take one nearer acceptance. 

Perhaps Indians were unusually 
naive to think that it did, or per- 
haps, knowing the dangers they were 
willing to experiment, both at home 
and abroad. In any case, Panch 
Shila is a failure. In the South 


Indian state of Kerala, where the 
Communists rule, the state Govern- 
ment is busy subverting the Consti- 
tution. Indian Communists no longer 
hide their willingness to be agents 
of foreign powers. And a co-signa- 
tory, at the very first test, has shown 
what it thinks of the Indian desire 
really to live at peace with everyone. 


Asia's ‘Agonizing Reappraisal’ 


LonpDon 
sIA, under the shock of the Com- 
Av suppression of Tibet’s 
battle for autonomy, is beginning to 
undergo its own “agonizing reap- 
praisal.”” Foremost in this reappraisal, 
thrust on the unwilling Prime Mini- 
ster of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, is 
the real meaning and practical diplo- 
matic value of the whole ideology of 
Asian, and particularly Indian, neu- 
tralism. 

That ideology developed around 
the famous five principles of peaceful 
coexistence, Panch Shila, which are 
supposed to be Asia’s specific con- 
tribution to curing the ills of our 
divided world. While nearly every- 
body in Asia has heard of these five 
principles, few remember the exact 
occasion when they were first enunci- 
ated by Nehru and Communist 
China’s Premier Chou En-lai in the 
name of their respective governments. 

That occasion was the signing in 
Peking in April, 1954, of an agree- 
ment on trade and cultural relations 
between India and “the Tibet region 
of China.” It is on the basis of that 
agreement that the Chinese Com- 
munists now claim that, should India 
protest against the destruction of the 
solemnly promised autonomy of the 
Tibetan people, it would be “inter- 


ference in China’s internal affairs,” 
and therefore contrary to the five 
Principles, 


But in the light of the Tibetan ex- 
perience. the meaning of Panch Shila 
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has become questionable to Asians. 
And this happens at the very moment 
when it has also become the subject 
of bitter controversy between Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic and Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, owing 
to Nasser’s belated discovery that 
Russia is trying to use friendly re- 
lations with neutral independent states 
to foster the growth of Communist 
influence in those states. This, it is 
being further realized, would lead 
ultimately to the end of both their 
independence and their neutrality. 
A new look is called for directed 
at one of the asumptions underlying 
the Bandung ideology. This is not, 
as might be expected, the assumption 
that newly-independent nations do 
best to avoid military commitments 
to one of the great power blocs; it 
is the further assumption that the 
independence and neutrality of the 
new nations are more likely to be 
threatened by the old, colonial imper- 
ialists of the West and their new 
American ally than by the Communist 
sponsors of peaceful coexistence. 
It was the latter that made a num- 
ber of the new states turn in practice 
increasingly “neutral on one side”—- 
the Communist side. This was based 
partly on illusions nourished by one- 
sided experience: the long experience 
of Western colonialism, and the lack 
of experience with the practices of 
the new Communist empires as dis- 
tinct from their assurances. But partly 


it was based on a vital but hidden 
factor which the present crisis may 
help to bring into the open: the fac- 
tor of weakness and fear in the face 
of Communist military power. 

After World War II Japan was de- 
feated and disarmed, and Britain 
withdrew from the Asian mainland. 
In this vacuum, Communist China 
rapidly became the only major mili- 
tary power east of Russia. This is a 
central fact of Asian postwar politics 
which neutralist statesmen constantly 
bear in mind. One vital reason why 
the governments of India, Burma or 
Cambodia have appeared to believe 
so fervently in the chances of long- 
term peaceful coexistence with Com- 
munist China is that they feel utterly 
ill-equipped to face the alternative. 

Thus, men like Nehru have had 
strong “realist” motives for cultivat- 
ing illusions about the nature and in- 
tentions of the Communist powers. 
But besides, they have really believed 
in these illusions. They knew by long 
experience what Western colonialism 
could do; even if the leading Western 
nations had shown a remarkable ca- 
pacity to learn from the past and 
change their outlook, the Suez affair 
proved that there was still a risk of at 
least episodic relapses. They did not 
know the nature of the new Com- 
munist empires by experience, and 
found it easy to overlook half the 
instances of ‘Communist aggression 
and conquest, and accept specious 
explanations for the other half. 








It is here that the object lesson of 
Tibet will be important, provided it 
is understood in its true context. That 
context is not the gradual extension 
of a tribal uprising to Lhasa. the 
capital. The tribal trouble had ac- 
tually become less dangerous since 
1957, when the Chinese promised a 
five-year standstill in “reforms.” 

The roots of the new crisis are to 
be found in the internal development 
of China and, in particular, in the 
forcible extension of the new rural 
“communes” to the Chinese Province 
of Tsinghai, which borders Tibet and 
has a population largely consisting of 
national and religious minorities, 
notably Moslem Dungans and Tibetan 
Buddhists. 

Last autumn, this attempt resulted 
in considerable local uprisings ad- 
mitted in the local Communist press. 
But the Tibetan minority in Tsinghai 
acknowledges the spiritual authority 
of the Dalai Lama. Hence their re- 








NEHRU, THE DALAI 





exactly the 


sistance convinced the Chinese Com- 
munists that the standstill of proposed 
reforms in Tibet was incompatible 
with their disciplined execution in 
China proper. 

Accordingly, Party 
Tibet were called to China to study 


cadres from 
the practice of the new communes 
early this year, and the Dalai Lama 
himself was invited to Peking for 
April to clinch the matter. It was a 
realization of these Chinese plans to 
end the truce, to impose the full rigors 
of Chinese Communism in Tibet and 
to hold the Dalai Lama in Peking if 
he refused to cooperate, that led to 
the Lhasa uprising. 

In other words, the promise to 
maintain Tibetan autonomy was 
broken because it proved an obstacle 
to the fulfilment of the Communist 
program in Tibet, and even in part 
of China itself. But this is part of the 
nature of the Communist system. In 
the Com- 


same way, 





munists describe the existence of an 
independent West Berlin as a “cancer. 
ous growth” because it is an obstacle 
to the fulfilment of the Russian Com. 
munist program in East Germany, and 
even elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

The urge of forcible expansion 
arises from the effort to impose a 
preconceived, totalitarian pattern on 
the unwilling peoples that have al. 
ready been subjugated. It follows that 
coexistence between Communist and 
non-Communist powers will always 
be a hard and bitter struggle. 

Keeping that struggle peaceful does 
not primarily depend on declarations 
of common principles by both sides 
which serve mainly to confuse the 
issue. It depends on whether the non- 
Communists have enough strength of 
will to resist any encroachments in 
good time—and enough military 
strength to make it risky for the Com- 
munists to attempt breaking that re- 
sistance by force. 
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LAMA AND THE PANCHEN LAMA IN PEKING, 1954: 'PANCH SHILA’ PROVED A FAILURE 
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the non- § India. The recent statement of Prime 
ength of § Minister Nehru in Parliament is not 
nents in ff likely to allay this anxiety. 

military § From the time Communist China 
he Com- § decided to gobble up Tibet, our policy 
that re- § in regard to it has been marked by 


prevarication. We began by describ- 
ing the Chinese advance on Tibet as 
aggression, but immediately after 
recognized Chinese suzerainty over 
that unfortunate land. Tibet has never 
been a part of China, except by con- 
quest when Lhasa paid tribute to 
Peking. But there was also a period 
when Peking paid tribute to Lhasa. 
The Tibetans are not Chinese and 
there is no evidence in history that 
they ever wanted to be a part of 
China. 

The Chinese on their part have been 
an imperial power. In their expansion- 
ist drives they have always led cam- 
paigns against the Tibetans, who, 
being numerically weak, have some- 
times been forced to accept nominal 
overlordship. In this respect, one 
Chinese regime has not differed from 
another and here Chiang Kai-shek 
and Mao Tse-tung stand on the same 
gtound. But that does not alter the 
fact that the Tibetans are entitled to 
their own freedom and, at the least, 
tothe moral support of world opinion. 

When the Chinese Communists 
took over Tibet they promised to re- 
spect the unique position of the Dalai 
lama and the autonomy of his Gov- 
iment. Those who were acquainted 
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By Jayaprakash Narayan 


with the nature of Communist rule 
understood even then that national 
autonomy under Communism was an 
utter sham, and that it would only be 
a matter of time for the Chinese to 
drive the nails deeper into the coffin 
of Tibetan independence. Present 





NARAYAN: THE VERDICT IS CLEAR 


events are proving the accuracy of 
this understanding. 

The question is, what can we do 
to help the Tibetans? It is true, as 
Prime Minister Nehru said in Parlia- 
ment in 1950, that we cannot, like 
Don Quixote, go about fighting every- 
thing. No one expects India to go to 
war with Communist China for the 
sake of Tibet. 

But every upright person, every 
freedom-loving individual should be 
ready to call a spade a spade. We are 
not serving the cause of peace by 








The tragedy of Tibet must be a lesson to all the peoples of Asia 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S 
NEW IMPERIALISM 


slurring over acts of aggression. We 
cannot physically prevent the Chinese 
from annexing Tibet, but we at least 
can put on record our clear verdict 
that aggression has been committed 
and the freedom of a weak nation 
has been snuffed out by a powerful 
neighbor. 

In Tibet we see at this moment the 
workings of a new imperialism, which 
is far more dangerous than the old 
because it marches under the banner 
of so-called revolutionary ideology. 
Tibet may be a theocratic rather than 
a secular state, and backward eco- 
nomically and socially. But no nation 
has the right to impose progress, 
whatever that may mean, upon an- 
other nation. Every nation, small or 
big, has the right to choose its own 
way of life; the least we can do is 
to stand unwaveringly by this right. 

We are linked with China by bonds 
of friendship, and I for one am keen 
that these bonds be kept firm and 
secure. But friendship cannot mean 
abetment of crime. True friendship 
indeed, as I am sure some Chinese 
proverb will have it, requires that 
when friends go wrong they should 
be firmly told about it. 

India does not believe in power 
politics and she should have the cour- 
age to stand by the truth in every 
circumstance. We have nothing to 
lose. The Chinese need our friend- 
ship as much as we need theirs. But 
if the price of friendship is duplicity 
and condonation of wrong, we must 
have the courage to refuse to pay the 
price. The tragedy of Tibet then will 
not have happened in vain. 












Berlin Detente—Two Views 





THE PITFALLS 


OF NEGOTIATION — }: 


HE DANGER OF Soviet Premier 

Nikita Khrushchev’s Berlin ul- 
timatum was always indirect as well 
as direct. From the beginning, it was 
hardly conceivable that the Western 
Allies would yield on Berlin itself, 
except to the extent of tolerating an 
East German take-over under pro- 
test and treating the East Germans 
as Soviet agents, as long as they do 
not interfere with Western traffic in- 
to the city. However, a camouflaged 
surrender always appeared to be a 
greater danger—in other words, that 
we would buy tacit and probably 
temporary Soviet acceptance of the 
status quo in Berlin by making other 
concessions. Such concessions might 
include a beginning of disengage- 
ment; an atomic test ban without ade- 
quate inspection; 
East-West trade restrictions; an ex- 
tension of credits to the Soviet bloc: 
a so-called European security pact: 
and a summit conference at which 
these would be  for- 
malized. 


a relaxation of 


concessions 


Such Western concessions would 
represent a whittling away of an al- 
ready gravely weakened Western 
position, unless matched by Soviet 
moves toward German unification in 
freedom. All these demands have 
been. included in Khrushchev’s recent 
speeches and in the Soviet statement 
of March 29, on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Conference. 
More ominous still, the acceptance of 
all of them has heen ureed hy British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, in 
one form or another. Under his in- 
fluence, there are now indicctiors cf 


Organization 


By Christopher Emmet 





Three weeks hence, on May 11, the 
Big Four foreign ministers will con- 
vene to discuss Berlin, Germany 
and European security. As that date 
nears, the debate on how to ap- 
proach these problems is_ being 
stepped up in Western capitals. 
Here we present two opposing 
views. Christopher Emmet is exec- 
utive vice-chairman of the Ameri- 
ean Council on Germany. Denis 
Healey (page 11), a regular NL 
contributor, is a leading Labor MP. 





a drift toward some form of retreat 
from present Allied positions, such 
as those listed above, without any 
comparable Soviet quid pro quo. If 
so, the Soviet blackmail on Berlin 
will have paid off. 

It is true that no concessions seem 
as yet to have been definitely agreed 
upon by President Eisenhower and 
Macmillan, except the decision to 
hold a summit conference even if the 
foreign ministers’ conference does 
not succeed; and even this change 
has not been definitely announced. 
Nevertheless, the whole trend of well 
informed press speculation, and the 
trend of nearly everything Macmillan 
has said since his return from Mos- 
cow, has been in the direction of 
some retreat. Although Macmillan 
has advocated firmness against a 
Soviet take-over of Berlin, he has 
urged a willingness to make changes 
in the direction of neutralization, and 
even Khrushchev himself never de- 
manded Communist occupation of 
West Berlin. A troop and arms freeze 
in all Germany, which Macmillan 
tentatively discussed with Khrush- 








chev, would mean surrendering the 
whole Western program for German 
rearmament—and all this without 
even demanding German unification, 
let alone raising the issue of Soviet 
treaty violations in Hungary or the 
other countries of Eastern Europe.| 
No wonder the British report that 
Khrushchev called a military freeze 
for Germany an “interesting sugges- 
tion.” 

By leaving the initiative to Mac-| 
millan, the West has been leading 
from weakness in its negotiations 
with the Soviets. Britain is now the 





weakest link in the alliance, not only §”" 
because of Macmillan’s grave domes: “i 
tic political problems and the over ‘ 


hanging elections, but because of| 
Britain’s economic fear of German 
competition and of the Common Mar ¥ 
ket. The motive of Macmillan’s pro § “ 
summit policy is probably mainh 
political, but it may also be an effort 
to pressure France and Germany on 
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the Common Market issue. 
Another factor may well be the in-¥ 
creasing Soviet domination of Iraq 
and the consequent threat to the 
great British oil interests there and 
to the British Protectorate of Kuwait 
which by itself contains one-quarte! 
of the world’s oil reserves. No doubt 
this soft policy also expresses. 
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least in part, his sincere and objective 
judgment. However, Macmillan’s me 
tives are less important than the fae 
that he has initiated this policy 
a chorus of praise from the British # , 
press, and he tends to be increasing @ , 
ly committed to it as it gathers 
momentum. 
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The conservative papers in Britain 
yaturally made a virtue of necessity 
ind built Macmillan’s humiliating 
ad discouraging experience in 
Russia into a great triumph, with 
Macmillan assuming the leadership 
of the free world in British eyes. This, 
of course. Was routine party politics: 
but even the independent and pro- 
labor British press has joined the 
praise, partly from national pride 
over his assumption of international 
leadership. and partly because they 
really approve his proposals. 

The United States press met the 
British praise of Macmillan at least 
half-way. first. because his proposals 
were news (in the sense that they 
represent a new line), and second, 
because of the general sympathy for 
Macmillan’s domestic political dif- 
ficulties and a proper desire to pre- 
vrve and strengthen the Anglo- 
American alliance. All this is under- 
dandable, but it has obscured the 
American people’s comprehension of 
the real implications of Macmillan’s 


¥ policies. 


Because of its popularity in Britain, 
only some new Khrushchev blunder 
or the united pressure of all of 
Britain’s allies can now force a shift 
in the general Macmillan line. This 
issue was not fought out in the Eisen- 
hower-Macmillan meeting, which, 
aside from settling the terms for a 
summit conference subject to French 
and German consent, involved an 
exchange of views rather than defi- 
nite agreements. The issues remain 
to be hammered out between now 
and the foreign ministers’ conference. 
For even if Macmillan only succeed- 
ed in putting over his plan to end 
atomic tests without adequate inspec- 
tion, that alone could be disastrous 
in its psychological and military im- 
Plications. 

British press reports have probably 
aggerated the degree of disengage- 
ment which Macmillan favors, but 
the whole trend and philosophy is 
‘rong. He is bent on preventing a 
showdown on Berlin, whereas the 
hope for the West lies in a showdown 
from which Khrushchev would have 
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to retreat. A Soviet setback in Berlin 
offers the best chance in a long while 
for the West to regain the initiative 
and launch a diplomatic offensive. 

The whole risky Berlin maneuver 
indicates Khrushchev’s fear of the 
captive peoples, especially, of course, 
the East Germans. This was stressed 
by General Maxwell Taylor, Army 
Chief of Staff, in his recent Senate 
testimony. The Soviet fear of the 
satellite peoples, he noted, is one of 
the main reasons that it would be 
folly for Moscow to go to war. What 
is the West doing to exploit and rein- 
force those Soviet fears in bargaining 
with the Kremlin? 


4E BERLIN ULTIMATUM must be 

made the occasion for negotia- 
tions not on Berlin, nor even on Ger- 
many alone, but on the whole problem 
of Germany and East Europe. All this 
is now being lost sight of. The East 
European captive nations are not 
even mentioned except in connection 
with a proposed overall security pact. 
Such a pact would only serve to pre- 
vent Western aid to any future satel- 
lite revolution, and so stabilize the 
Soviet tyranny. 

The demand for German unifica- 
tion is even being watered down to 
the point where, under the guise of 
a step toward unification, Macmillan 
is really promoting the beginnings 
of Khrushchev’s plan for a German 
confederation, which means increased 
recognition for the East German 
puppets. Thus any steps toward uni- 
fication by confederation rather than 
by free elections would help Khrush- 
chev’s Trojan Horse tactics, and re- 
lieve his fears about East Germany 
by increasing the recognition and 
stability of the puppet regime. 

The reunification of Germany 
would be of little advantage to the 
West unless it is made part of a gen- 
eral European settlement which re- 
stores some real measure of freedom 
to Eastern Europe. That is the only 
goal which could justify the risks 
to the West of any large measure of 
disengagement. But in any case, be- 
cause of our promises to the German 


people and Khrushchev’s own prom- 
ise at Geneva in 1955, Western ac- 
ceptance of any kind of disengage- 
ment or other concessions, without 
insisting on at least German unifica- 
tion, would clearly be an indirect 
surrender to the Soviet ultimatum. 

Moreover, the Macmillan formula 
of “first steps” toward unification. 
in which improved relations between 
East and West Germany are made 
the beginning of confederation. 
would be the worst thing the West 
could do, for two reasons: 

1. By raising false hopes of uni- 
fication in freedom, it would help 
fix German political attention mainly 
on the unification goal, rather than 
on the integration and security of 
Western Europe and the liberation of 
Eastern Europe, including East Ger- 
many. This would help German neu- 
tralists and nationalists and weaken 
pro-Western policies. 

2. It would increase the prestige 
of the East German Communists and 
so help Khrushchev control unrest in 
the East Zone. 

This would be appeasement in the 
name of unification. It would be far 
better for the West to return to its 
insistence on the free elections for- 
mula, which is the only safe, honest 
and democratic method of upholding 
the ideal of unification in freedom. 
In the meantime, until the Soviets 
accept the formula, it would ensure 
the maintenance of the status quo. 
which Khrushchev is trying to 
change. The free elections formula is 
the symbol of the liberation of East 
Germany and of all Eastern Europe. 
It is the one goal for which the West 
could afford to pay something in the 
way of disengagement or atomic tests 
concessions. 

But by the terms of the Macmillan 
policy, we will pay dearly to get 
something far worse than the present 
status quo which worries Khrush- 
chev so much. Like George Kennan 
a few years ago, Macmillan would 
have us “accept the finality” of the 
Soviet satellite empire. He would re- 
lieve the Soviet fears, stressed by 
General Taylor, and would repudiate 








our pledges to press for free elections 
in those countries, without getting 
anything in return. 

Beyond all this, Macmillan at Mos- 
cow apparently went far in promising 
to eliminate the last vestiges of re- 
on trade with the 
munist bloc. Yet since the West has 


strictions Com- 
so little to negotiate with (we cannot 
threaten war), it would be suicidal 
folly to grant economic concessions 
without 
concessions in return. But instead of 


obtaining Soviet political 
demanding such concessions, Mac- 
millan is adding increased trade to 
the other offers he wants us to make 
—on the summit conference, on Ger- 
man unification, on disengagement, 
on the issue of atomic tests and on 
a security pact. It is even reported 
that Macmillan wants to draw the 
United Nations West Berlin; 


this would be a step toward the city’s 


into 


neutralization, a loss of its present 
status as a Western outpost guaran- 
teed under the Potsdam Agreement. 


— the most dangerous of 


all the proposed Macmillan give- 
aways is his reported tentative agree- 
ment with Khrushchev to accept the 
end of atomic testing without ade- 
quate inspection, if the U.S. could be 
persuaded to agree. Such an agree- 
ment would be all the more idiotic 
coming after the revolutionary new 
U.S. space tests, with their possible ef- 
fects on missile warfare; and especial- 
ly after the recent statement by Gen- 
eral Taylor that to end testing now 
would seriously injure the relative 
military position of the U.S. Once 
having the “Frankenstein 
monster” of nuclear weapons, we 
would be foolish to end testing at 
this point, just when the bombs are 
at their most destructive, most 
poisonous and least flexible phase. 
But aside from the military disad- 
vantage to the West of halting tests 
without making the ban part of a 
more general disarmament agree- 
ment, to accept the kind of token in- 
spection which Macmillan reportedly 
discussed with Khrushchev would 
set a highly dangerous precedent. It 


created 
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would imply an element of trust in 
Soviet promises that would violate 
the fundamental! Western principle 
President Eisenhower has repeatedly 
stated: Since Soviet promises cannot 
be relied upon, all agreements with 
them must be self-enforcing. 
Macmillan’s thesis is that we must 
make these concessions in order to 
get Khruschchev to negotiate, that 
he will not negotiate except at the 
summit and that there is no one else 
in Russia to negotiate with. We are 
told that a summit conference is the 
price we must pay to avoid a danger- 
ous showdown in Berlin. But it was 
generally agreed from the start that 
it would be fatal to yield to that Soviet 
blackmail. In other 
agreed that we must face the Berlin 
showdown, for until it has been faced 
the threat will always be hanging over 


words. it was 


our heads like a Sword of Damocles. 

The series of indirect concessions 
which Macmillan proposes, however 
moderate in degree they may be, will 
be interpreted by the world as at least 
a partial Western surrender to the 
war threat. /nstead of calling Khrush- 
chev's bluff in Berlin and ending the 
effectiveness of new Soviet threats, 
at least for a long period to come, we 
will have made it easier for him to 
blackmail us again later. The parallel 
with Hitler’s Rhineland is obvious. 

As a matter of fact, the series of 
endless summit conferences which 
Macmillan proposed to Eisenhower 
would facilitate future Soviet threats 
like the present one on Berlin. Ac- 
cording to Macmillan’s formula, all 
such threats would be negotiated at 
summit conferences, on the principle 
of “mutual concessions” from both 
sides — the Soviets’ “concessions” 
amounting merely to willingness to 
give up most of what they demanded 
in their threat. So the compromise 
starts from the new situation which 
Khrushchev’s threat has created. This 
is the precedent which Macmillan’s 
plan for dealing with the Berlin crisis 
would establish. 

Another dangerous aspect of nego- 
tiating a new and more neutral status 
for West Berlin, thinning out military 





forces in a zone of Centra! Europe, 
etc., could be its effect on Congress 
and the Democratic party opposition 
in the U.S. The Democratic leader. 
ship has been playing a constructive 
role in urging a greater defense effort 
and in backing the policy of not yield. 
ing an inch on Berlin. But if the Ad. 
ministration avoids a Berlin show. 
down by making such concessions as 
Macmillan desires. the Democratic 
opposition will naturally shift its em. 
phasis to the party’s proposals for 
more domestic spending and for wel- 
fare measures which promise benefits 
to groups of voters. Thus the oppor. 
tunity to use the Berlin crisis to get 
the American people and Congress 
committed to a greater defense and 
foreign aid effort will be lost, and 
the trend toward the disintegration of 


NATO through the unwillingness of j 


its members to make the necessary 
sacrifices would be resumed. 

The favorable press which Mae- 
millan has received all over the world 
makes it more difficult. but also more 
necessary, to clarify these facts. It 
is in the interest of the United States 
to help Macmillan with his political 
difficulties. It is in our interest to do 
what we can to conciliate the British, 
who are our most important allies. 
But if we go nearly as far as the Brit- 
ish press indicates Macmillan wishes 
us to go, we will risk abandoning the 
main purpose of the alliance in order 
to preserve the alliance. 

If we are as firm as Secretary Dul- 
les would have been and as German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
French President Charles de Gaulle 
still wish to be, Macmillan will have 
no choice, committed as he is to the 
alliance, but to stand with us. And 
when it comes to the election show: 
down, the British people can prob- 
ably be counted on to back him, even 
if we do not go along with the policies 
he proposes. For if we stand firm, the 
British voters will have to choose be 
tween Macmillan and the NATO 
alliance, on the one hand, and the 
break-up of the alliance. on the other. 
It is unlikely that they have already 
forgotten the meaning of Munich. 


The New Leader 
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DISENGAGEMENT AND 
GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


BERLIN 
HERE IS no doubt that Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev has 
already achieved one of the main 
aims he had in mind last November 
when he started the present crisis 
over Berlin. He has succeeded in de- 
stroying the illusions on which West 
German Premier Konrad Adenauer 
has based at least the public case for 
his foreign policy since World War 
Il. During a week’s discussions with 
leading Germans of all parties, I was 
unable to find a single one who still 
believed that it would ever be pos- 
sible to reunify his country by stand- 
ing firm on the conditions which the 
West has maintained for the last ten 
years. On the other hand, there is 
far less confidence among Adenauer’s 
opponents that the policies they have 
so far espoused will bring German 
reunification quickly. For the first 
time since Hitler’s collapse, both 
sides are now beginning to discuss 
reunification with sober realism. 
The basic assumption of Aden- 
auer’s policy till now has been that 
the West could afford to ignore the 
existence of the Communist govern- 
ment in East Germany. He reasoned 
that the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization’s growing strength would 
ultimately compel Russia to agree to 
liquidate Communist party chief 
Walter Ulbricht’s regime by free elec- 
tions and permit NATO’s advance to 
the Polish frontier. Precisely how 
Western strength would operate to 
produce this desirable conclusion has 
never heen disclosed, for Adenauer. 
no less than his NATO allies, has al- 
Ways insisted that the West would 
tick to peaceful means. 
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By Denis Healey 


To quote Polish Communist party 
boss Wladyslaw Gomulka’s brutal 
words at the recent Congress of the 
Polish Communist party, this is like 
saying that you are going to skin a 
sheep without using a knife and with 
the consent of the sheep. If there 
were any Germans who secretly be- 
lieved that the West might make at 
least diplomatic use of its military 
force, they were finally disabused by 
President Eisenhower’s March 11 
statement that America would not 
fight a ground war in Europe and 
that resort to nuclear war, though 
this might become necessary in cer- 
tain circumstances, would be disas- 
trous for the people of Germany 
themselves. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ calculated indiscretion about 
the possibility of alternatives to free 
elections, added to his earlier sug- 
gestion that the West might treat with 
officials of the Pankow Government 
as agents of the Soviet Union, has 
broken the long-standing taboo that 
prevented any discussion of a gradual 
approach to reunification, which 
would imply some form of negotia- 
tion between the two German regimes 
within the framework of a Four 
Power Agreement. Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan’s discussion with 
Khrushchev on limiting and con- 
trolling armaments within an agreed 
area of Europe broke the other taboo, 
which prevented discussion of any 
military conditions for German re- 
unification that did not assume the 
continuation of the military status 
quo in Western Europe. All the Ger- 
mans now admit that their country 
will never achieve reunification un- 


less the West is prepared to make 
military and political concessions 
comparable with those it demands of 
Russia. 

In other words, it is no longer 
possible for any German government 
to pursue a policy which makes the 
continued division of Germany in- 
evitable while simultaneously claim- 
ing that it will achieve reunification. 
The Germans now know that they will 
have to revise their foreign policy 
if they want to free their compatriots 
in the Soviet Zone. There are still 
many Germans, including Adenauer, 
who are prepared to accept the divi- 
sion of Germany for the indefinite 
future rather than abandon any of 
the principal tenets of their policy. 
But these are a minority, even inside 
the Christian Democratic party  it- 
self. Minister for Economy Ludwig 
Erhard’s refusal to be kicked upstairs 
as President of the Federal Republic 
greatly weakened Adenauer’s prestige 
in his own party—indeed it was a 
sign that the Old Man is losing his 
grip. And the Chancellor’s sudden 
decision to accept the presidency 
himself has strengthened this feeling. 

There is already a surprising de- 
gree of agreement across party lines 
about the general principles which 
should guide a revised German policy 
toward reunification. Macmillan’s 
plan for a zone of limited armaments 
is seen as the first step in a process 
of military disengagement which 
would end with the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from German terri- 
tory. Meanwhile, contacts between 
the two Germanys should be pro- 
gressively extended so as to reduce 
the present gap between the systems 
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to the point where it might be finally 
closed in all-German elections. This 
is in fact precisely the policy which 
the British Labor party and the Ger- 
man Social Democratic party have 
been urging for some years. 

On the other hand, there is much 
the Left that 
Russia will easily agree to a program 


less confidence on 
which will remove the basis of her 
political control in Eastern Europe. 
All the Germans believe that Khrush- 
chev’s first aim in the present dip- 
lomatic struggle over Berlin is to ob- 
tain legal sanction for his postwar 
military conquests, and to stabilize 
the Communist regimes in East Ger- 
many and the satellite states. But the 
supporters of disengagement think 
that if the West proposes that arms 
control should lead to troop with- 
drawals, and takes the initiative in 
proposing increased contact with East 
Germany. Ulbricht will find it im- 
possible to stabilize his position and 
national Communism will be strength- 
ened in East Germany as in Poland. 
They think, too, that Khrushchev’s 
desire to halt the arms race before 
the balance of terror is upset again 
and much more 
widespread may lead him to accept a 
settlement in Central Europe which 
gives him less than he would like. 

Such ideas are presented with less 
certainty today than before Khrush- 
chev’s recent visit to East Germany. 


atomic arms are 


But ‘there is growing reluctance to 
accept the only alternative to disen- 
gagement—namely, resignation to the 
permanence of the status quo. For 
it is realized that it will be extremely. 
difficult to maintain the freedom of 
West Berlin if ever the West aban- 
dons hope for the freedom of East 
Germany. 

The Germans are united in sup- 
porting the Western determination 
to meet any Russian military chal- 
lenge to Berlin with a military re- 
sponse and to break any economic 
blockade by instituting a new airlift. 
But very few believe that Russia is 
likely to make the sort of challenge 
to which a military response by the 
West would be politically or tech- 
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nically practicable. Nor is there much 
fear of an outright blockade. Berlin 
already possesses between six and 12 
months of stocks in essential food- 
stuffs and raw materials. An airlift, 
even if Soviet radar interference 
restricted it to good weather, could 


prolong this period up to nearly two 
years. The calculated starving of a 
beleaguered city would wreak havoc 
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with Soviet policy and propaganda in 
Mayor 
Willy Brandt was much encouraged 


Asia and Africa—bBerlin’s 
by his recent tour in the Far East. 

The real threat to Berlin is more 
subtle and long-term. The city’s pro- 
duction and living standards are four 
times as high as during the last 
blockade. It would be impossible to 
maintain this indefinitely if Russia 
played cat and mouse with the flow 
of imports—particularly since Ber- 
lin’s economy depends mainly on the 
confidence of business men in West 
Germany, not traditionally the most 
unselfish and socially-minded section 
of the population. Also, morale in 
West Berlin, though exceptionally 
high at the moment, would inevitably 
fall if reunification seemed totally 
unattainable and living standards in 
East Berlin caught up; my impres- 
sion during a morning’s tour of the 
Soviet Sector was that living stand- 
ards have already reached the level 





which obtained in West Berlin seven 
or eight years ago, and this was cop. 
firmed by responsible officials jy 
West Berlin. 

For this reason, it is vital that 
the West have a policy which offers 
the prospect of reunification and the 
withdrawal of the Red Army as a 
real possibility in the foreseeable 
future. Moreover, the West must 
think more boldly about posing 
counter-threats to Russia if Moscow 
continues to threaten the economic 
life of West Berlin. The discontent 
of the East German population is 
one obvious source of trouble for the 
Russians. And the West might re. 
mind Khrushchev that Albania is no 
less dependent on Western tolerance 
than West Berlin on that of Russia. 

If the West can buttress its military 
strength with a more imaginative 
diplomatic posture, it will enter the 
forthcoming negotiations on Berlin 
with a much stronger hand than it 
has at present. In that case, it is not 
too difficult to imagine the outlines 
of a possible agreement. If Berlin 
were included in an area of arms 


limitation and control, its vulner- 
ability to military pressure would be 
partially Western 


must stay in West Berlin, and Soviet 


reduced. troops 
troops should not be allowed there 
unless Western troops are allowed in 
East Berlin. But there is a case for 
putting a United Nations contingent 
in West Berlin as well as NATO 
troops, and for trying to involve the 
UN juridically, perhaps as a manda 
tory authority. 

At the moment, the West has 4 
priceless asset in the morale of the 
Berliners themselves. and in the out: 
standing personal qualities of theit 
Brandt. But these 
assets can only be fully exploited in 
the context of a far more realistic 
policy for German reunification than 
the West has so far pursued. There 
are at last signs of a readjustment of 


leader, Mayor 


Western policy in this respect—bul 
several years late, and in respons 
to Soviet pressure. Cannot the Wes 
decide from now on to take the it 
itiative itself? 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


HOMAS JEFFERSON did not depend 
7... miracles. When he pictured 
a lot of farmers, businessmen and 
workers ruling a country by their 
votes, he did not expect them to be 
inspired by Divine Providence. His 
idea was that they would receive ade- 
quate information and the good sense 
to use it from two very human 
sources, the public schools and the 
free press. 

The schools are right now being 
hauled ruthlessly over the coals. I 
think they have deserved it, but I also 
think they are rather 
rapidly. But the public criticism of 
our educational system has _ been 
somewhat one-sided. We have heard 
loud wails about the inadequate teach- 
ing of science and hardly anything 
at all about the yawning gap where 
instruction on international affairs 
should be. But in both these areas, 
I am told, progress is being made. 
Our faith in public criticism seems 
to be justified. Give us a couple of 
years, and we will show you an 
educational system on which the 
country can depend. 

But what about our newspapers? 
The other evening I received some ex- 
pert testimony about their perform- 
ance which, I confess, gave me a 
shock. I live, as most of my friends 
have discovered, in an outlying para- 
dise along the northern border of 
Delaware, just over the edge of one 
of the most alluring regions of Penn- 
yylvania. My post office address is 
Wilmington, a town that has a good 
many rather special charms. But that 
'§ another story. 

I should mention New Castle 
County. Most of us realize by now 


improving 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


If Jefferson Could 
Meet the Press 


that we live by counties rather than 
by towns, and our county bears the 
quaint old name of New Castle. They 
have just been rehabilitating the 
courthouse which was built in 1718 
or thereabouts. And this old-fashioned 
political unit gives us every sort of 
service we need. We are perfectly 
happy outside the troublesome town. 
And despite the fact that we enjoy 
all the conveniences of modern life, 
we have as our neighbors the crows, 
the rabbits and the squirrels. In addi- 
tion we have, either in town or round- 
about, all that one can ask in the way 
of concerts, lectures, meetings, 
movies, etc. In addition to all the 
other advantages of this sort, we have 
an extra-lively outfit of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

This set of agitators reaches clear 
across the country, and its chief pur- 
pose is to help keep people awake. 
When it started operations in Wil- 
mington a few years ago, there were 
many who prophesied failure. “In a 
half-Southern town, one that is con- 
servative to the bone,” they mourned, 
“vou never can work up any enthusi- 
asm for a thing as far off and futuris- 
tic as the United Nations.” They 
proved to be wrong, 
Gloomy guesses like these are always 
wrong in America. And now the 
AAUN is sailing along in fine style. 

And this brings me, at last, to my 
point. Last Wednesday, the Wilming- 
ton unit of this group invited a select 
list of its men friends to attend a 
cocktail party at “The Hotel.” Of 
course, “The Hotel” is the Hotel du- 
Pont. Everything is there: the theater, 
the ballroom, the stock exchange, the 
best meeting-halls and_ restaurants. 


of course. : 


You can sit in the lobby on a fine 
afternoon and watch the whole town 
parade by. Well, we invited our 
friends to come and have a drink and 
get acquainted with two Congressmen. 
These men were A. S. J. Carnahan, 
a Democrat from Missouri, and 
Chester E. Merrow, a Republican 
from New Hampshire. Both of these 
legislators have occupied positions 
well up in the UN hierarchy. They 
have traveled widely and know what 
it is all about. 

They are now giving two weeks 
of their time going from town to 
town and putting on a show about 
UN operations. By answering each 
other’s questions or reminding each 
other of this or that point which might 
be overlooked, they give their audi- 
ences a lively and informative time. 

When it was all over. the last cock- 
tail had been drunk and the last 
question answered, we thought, in- 
evitably, of dinner. And dinner, of 
course, in a cozy town of this sort, 
had to be eaten in the Green Room 
of “The Hotel.” A New Yorker can- 
not possibly understand how com- 
pletely at home a Wilmingtonian feels 
in a room where the waitresses are old 
friends and the pictures of the walls 
look down like old family portraits. 

As soon as we were decently seated. 
I put the question which had been on 
my mind all afternoon: “Why is it 
that so many Americans are so ignor- 
ant and feel so snooty about the 
United Nations?” What disturbed me 
was that these two experienced and 
well-informed men quietly joined in 
their answer: “Our newspapers have. 
with few exceptions, completely failed 
to give the people the information 
about international affairs and the 
United Nations which they need for 
intelligent thought and action.” I 
mentioned Thomas Jefferson. “Yes,” 
these men said, “Jefferson had in 
mind papers quite different from those 
which most of our people are forced 
to read.” These men have covered 
the country. They are intelligent and 
unprejudiced. If they are right, their 
statement is about as disturbing as 
anything could be. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


Legislative Hearing 
On Sacco-Vanzetti 


By Mitchel Levitas 


Boston 
HE LATEST of many attempts to 
establish the innocence of Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti failed 
on April 8, when the Massachusetts 
legislature's Joint Committee on the 
Judiciary turned down a resolution 
asking the Governor to grant them 
a posthumous pardon. The resolu- 
tion had been sponsored by 29-year- 
old State Representative Alexander 
J. Cella. 

No one really expected that the 
measure had a chance of approval. 
But at least the government authori- 
ties that Sacco and Vanzetti opposed 
so fiercely in their lifetime were 
made to hear this last plea for 
clemency—32 years after their death. 

The two anarchists were tried and 
convicted in 1921 for a payroll rob- 
bery in a Boston suburb, in which 
the paymaster and his armed guard 
shot to death. Their trial 
touched off vociferous protests by 
liberal and radical groups through- 
out the world, and was followed by 
a six-year effort to save them. But 
in 1927, the last plea for executive 
clemency was rejected, and their 
sentence of death in 
chair was carried out. 

It may well be that no legislative 
act is necessary where history has 
already marked them as martyrs to 
popular frenzy. This, at least, was 
the position taken by attorney 
Herbert B. Ehrmann, who helped de- 
fend Sacco and Vanzetti in the later 
stages of the case but who declined 


were 


the electric 





MitcHeL Levitas, staff correspond- 
ent for the New York Post, is now 
at Harvard on a Nieman Fellowship. 
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to take part in the recent attempt to 
clear their names. 

To Cella, however, the issue was 
not the inarticulate judgment of his- 
tory, but the capacity of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts to con- 
cede its past error by giving that 
judgment a voice. “Honor, decency 
and respect,” said Cella, “in govern- 
ment as among men, demand that 
errors be freely acknowledged and 
openly corrected. A free society can- 
not long retain its moral integrity by 
stubbornly refusing to rectify its in- 
justice.” But in a 1314-hour hearing 
that stretched from morning until al- 
most midnight, this sentiment failed 
to move the Judiciary Committee. 
The reasons are not hard to discover. 

At one extreme of the spectrum of 
opinion was the bitterly-held view 
that Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty. 
The chief Committee spokesman for 
this position argued that the evidence 
was conclusive and that subsequent 
juridical and public reviews of the 
case were more than ample to erase 
the shadow of judicial blindness. 

Indeed, this 
strained compared with one unre- 
generate Boston newspaper which 
recalled the original defenders of 
Sacco and Vanzetti simply as “sob 


legislator was re- 


sisters, bleeding hearts and so-called 
liberals.” or the executive of another 
paper who labeled their current de- 
fenders “nitwits and exhibitionists.” 
(In addition to Cella, speakers in 
favor of the pardon included Harvard 
historian Arthur M. Schlesinger Sr., 
Brandeis University political scien- 
tist John P. Roche, Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court Justice Michael A. 
Musmanno, attorney Morris Ernst.) 





A less hostile, but equally jm. 


Soe 


movable group of legislators 
posed the resolution on the ground §- 
that approval would mean a _pog. 
humous slap at those august mem. 
bers of the judiciary and police who 
arrested, tried and convicted the im. 
migrant shoemaker and _fishpeddler, 
Then there were the Committee 
members who may well have har. 
bored sympathy for Sacco and Van. 
zetti, but who would have submerged 
such feelings by expressing the fear 
that a pardon would open the door 
to countless similar pleas, and » § 
would tend to undermine the founda & ¢ 
tions of the law. Allied with thes & » 
legalists were those who invoked the § ¢ 
constitutional separation of powers § 0 
between the Governor and the Legis § it 
lature as 
paralysis. M 


reason for _ legislative § 
If the move to exonerate Sacco § F 
and Vanzetti concededly faced such § 
bleak prospects—only 12 years ago § t 
a request to erect a plaque to them § 
on the Boston Common was coldly § 0 
refused by the Governor—why was § ti 
the effort made in the first place? 
To this question, there are two 
answers; together, they link the past, 
the present and the future. For Cella 
was convinced that his fellow-law- 
makers ought to underwrite history's 
judgment that the radicals did nol 
get a fair trial. Moreover, he deeply 
believed that through the Committee 
hearing a new generation—his own 
—would be educated to the signif- 
cance of America’s Dreyfus Case. 



















In these views he was joined by 
two veterans of the original effort 
to win freedom for the two radicals, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Sr. and Al 
dino Felicani, the chairman of the 
Defense Committee back in_ the 
1920s. “To me.” said Felicani, 
and still a proud anarchist, “I doubt 
that anything will happen now lt 
clear the names of Sacco and Vat 
zetti. What is most important is thal 
people young and old will remember 
this day.” 

Probably even the members 
Massachusetts Joint Judiciary Com 
mittee will find it hard to forget. 
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Communist China’s First Decade — 4 





ecemnnraen 


COMMUNE CONTROVERSY 


By Alexander Dallin 


PON HIS return to the United 
States, Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.) gave an ac- 
count of his eight-hour conversation 
with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev on December 1, 1958. The spirit 
of sweetness and light in high-level 
international exchangemanship, to 
which this encounter had contributed, 
was put to a rude test when on 
February 5 Khrushchev denounced 
the Senator as a “fabricator” of fairy 
tales. It was revealing that the issue 
which provoked this manifestation 
of dictatorial insecurity was the rela- 
tionship of Moscow to Peking. The 
problem of the Chinese communes 
and the Soviet reaction to them il- 
lustrate some of the weaknesses and 
strengths of the Sino-Soviet alliance. 
The Chinese Communist leader- 
ship expected some difficulties in the 
course of the radical reorganization 
of the countryside which was 
launched in August 1958. All these 
problems. Peking hoped, could be 
coped with internally, without the 
intrusion of publicity or the incon- 
venience of pressure from abroad. 
It was the external aspects of the 
“second revolution” that involved 
Peking in a muted controversy with 
Moscow. which neither Mao  Tse- 
tung nor Khrushchev had apparently 
foreseen or invited. This was neither 
the first. nor surely the last, crisis 
in their relations. 

A number of earlier differences 
Provided the backdrop. While the de- 
lails remain obscure, we now know 
of Stalin’s ambivalence toward Mao 
in 1944-48: of the resistance of some 
Chinese Communists to the Soviet 
atrogation of unquestioned leader- 
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This is the fourth article in our 
series on ten years of Communist 
rule in China. In preceding issues, 
Valentin Chu examined the Chinese 
national character, Franz Michaels 
analyzed the structure of the Com- 
munist party and J. P. McCarthy 
the situation of the peasants. Here, 
Alexander Dallin discusses the con- 
troversy over the communes be- 
tween Peking and Moscow. An as- 
sociate professor at the Russian 
Institute, Columbia University, Dal- 
lin is a former research director 
of the War Documentation Project. 





ship in the “Socialist camp”; of the 
numerous resentments over economic 
relations, Sino-Soviet mixed com- 
panies, and the condescension with 
which Moscow treated Peking. The 
normalization of relations that re- 
sulted from the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
expedition to China in late 1954 
marked the first recognition of the 
growing—and increasingly independ- 
ent—role which Communist China 
began to play after Stalin’s death and 
the end of the Korean war. 

Differences remained. Some were 
revealed in the short-lived support 
which, in the fall of 1956, Mao gave 
the Polish Communists in their ef- 
fort to gain greater freedom of action 
from Moscow. Others pertained to 
Soviet aspirations in the peripheral 
provinces of China—Sinkiang and 
Manchuria—and in nominally inde- 
pendent Outer Mongolia. Resent- 
ments over Soviet attitudes and ac- 
tions were voiced with alarming 
frankness and frequency during the 
brief interlude of the “hundred 
flowers”—the Chinese analogue of 
Moscow’s 1956 “thaw.” 


No less significant were the dif- 
ferences in theory, which the Com- 
munist press never spelled out. Of 
these, the most revealing was proba- 
bly the greater rigidity and con- 
sistency in the Chinese image of 
Stalin. Another was the permissibility 
of “multiple roads” to Communism. 
Also, Mao’s recognition that “con- 
tradictions” between the rulers and 
the ruled existed even under “So- 
cialism” caused Khrushchev to en- 
gage in some embarrassed double- 
talk and quick footwork. In addition, 
of course, there were the differences 
over the summit conference plans of 
1958, and the probable discord over 
the closing of the “nuclear club” be- 
fore China acquires non-conventional 
weapons. 

The commotion over the communes 
was thus by no means the first fly 
in the ointment. None of these sources 
of tension was ever acknowledged or 
advertised. Only those—in or out of 
the Soviet bloc—who had learned to 
read between the lines, were aware 
of some of the problems; on the 
surface, the solidity and solidarity 
of the axis were reaffirmed with cus- 
tomary ostentation and with multi- 
tudinous pledges of undying affection. 

It is revealing that the dispute 
over the communes should have 
erupted around an issue that in- 
volved no contest of power, eco- 
nomics or strategy in any conven- 
tional sense. It was, typically for the 
Soviet orbit, a family quarrel over 
political and ideological leadership in 
the Communist fold. Confronted with 
the growth of Chinese power, Mos- 
cow vainly sought to square the 


circle: It has been interested in 








maximizing Peking’s power vis-a-vis 
the outside world; yet it has tried 
to prevent an increase in China’s 
specific weight within the Communist 
bloc. 
The 


munes 


decision to organize com- 


throughout China was a 
double challenge to the Soviet leader- 
ship. It amounted to an assertion 
of independence in strategy which, 
ignoring Soviet experience, charted 
a new shortcut to Communism. At the 
same time, it touched an exposed 
nerve in Khrushchev’s political make- 
up: His own failure to push through 
a “leftist” program of agro-cities in 
1951, under Stalin, had led him to 
rebound to a “rightist” policy of 
bigger and better incentives for the 
peasantry; this was a course which, 
as a “good” Marxist, he had to ad- 
mit was farther from the Communist 
utopia than the rash program now 
embarked upon by Peking. 

The absence of a Soviet model was 
A bit 
reluctantly, Moscow had recognized 
since 1954 that 
China’s experience and background 
made 


bothersome but not crucial. 
at various times 


(none too 
significant) differences in tactics. Yet 
in a matter so basic as the organiza- 
tion of agriculture, the sudden an- 
nouncement of a communization plan 
was bound to appear as a studied 
rejection of Soviet experience, an 
experience which Moscow had been 
jealous to have accepted as essential 
for all Communist-led countries and 
to which the Chinese Communists had 
been eager to pay lip service. 

More fundamental was the vision 
of an early transition to Communism, 
which the Chinese project had raised. 
After 16 years of Soviet rule, Russia 
had in 1934 been told that it had 
reached “socialism”—the lower stage 
en the road of Communism. Another 
24 years had passed and the transi- 
tion to the “higher stage” was still 
remote, at best vaguely envisaged at 
the end of several five-year plans. 

True, the very presence of Com- 
munist China had obliged Moscow 
to look self-consciously over its 
shoulder and to* respond to the 


desirable certain 
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sophomoric curiosity of the Chinese 
comrades about the shape and size 
of the Communist paradise with a 
series of redefinitions and elabora- 
tions; and this put the Soviet Com- 
munist party clearly on the defensive. 
And now the Chinese proclaimed 
that, in effect, the Soviet sacrifices 
and privations had been for naught. 
that there was a simpler, quicker way 
of attaining the millenium. The 
resolution of the Chinese party, on 
August 29, 1958, had concluded: 
“The realization of Communism in 
our country is already not something 
far away. We must actively use the 
form of the people’s commune and 
through it find the concrete road of 
transition to Communism.” 

To Moscow, this was heresy, and 
it was surely no accidental misprint 
in [zvestia, when this paragraph was 
republished, that the first phrase was 
changed to read that “the realization 
of the communes,” rather than of 
Communism, was already “not far 
away.” This only highlights the fact 
that the differences over the com- 
munes are indeed the 
ideological problem that can divide 
Communists, for it concerns the ques- 


most vital 


tion of the circumstances under 


which Communism can be achieved. 


EFORE long, Chinese _ political 
as spokesmen went further in as- 
serting that the transition to Commu- 
nism had already begun. On Novem- 
ber 21, General Chu Teh, China’s 
deputy chief of state and vice-chair- 
man of the Party’s Central Commit- 
tee, told a youth rally that full-blown 
Communism would be attained in this 
Other “theoreticians” 
even went back to Marx, in whose 
writings they found 10 preconditions 
for the flowering of Communism; of 
these, they claimed, eight had _ al- 
ready been fulfilled, and the com- 


munes would meet the remaining 


generation. 


two: the fusion of agriculture and 
manufacture, and the fusion of in- 
dustry and education. 

(In China the concept of farm 
aggrandizement and communization 
was credited entirely to Mao, no 





mention being made of Khrushchey’s ff , 
earlier, and abortive, interest in this ff § 
field. Another hypothesis which de. 4 
fies demonstration at this time is th JN 
indirect provocation of the com § ¢j 
munes policy by Moscow’s reduction § ¢& 
of aid to China, to the point wher 4 
Chinese food exports to the USSRE 4 
began to hurt in 1957. The change a 
in the pattern of trade is suggested § m 
by the fact that the value of Sovie § m 
deliveries to China went from $3808 a 
million in 1950 to $542 million inf w 
1957, that of Chinese de& jn 
liveries to the USSR grew from§ w 
$188 million in 1950 to $738 mil 
lion in 1957.) cl 
It was in this atmosphere that af ro 
Communist official in Peking tof o 


while 


the correspondent of the London} & 
Observer that “it is the unity of § « 
Marxist thought, not the union off D 
which is our§ bi 
Here was 


Socialist states, 


strength.” Communist § m 
China’s reply to the Kremlin’s ef-§ S 
forts at coordination on the level of § de 
state policy: 
under the common canopy of Marx § m 
Moscow in turn re § ve 


ideological guidance § T 


ism-Leninism. 
acted with unusual acuity. It was§ di 
as if the argument over the com-§ ec 
munes provided, at long last. a licit § 3( 
over which the accumulated 
anxieties about China that the Rus 





issue 






sians had held in for years could 























suddenly be poured out. 
Individual Soviet citizens and of § w 
ficials have expressed concern over § WI 
the rapid growth of the Chinese § C 
population and a sense of uncom-§ to 
fortable loneliness in foreseeing ag th 
Sino-Soviet duel for dominance af h 

generation or two hence. (While this 
may become a real motive in Soviet § to 
policy toward China, at present there j in 
seems to be no evidence to assume fy 
any crucial concern in this field BA 
among the top stratum of Soviet de w 
cision-makers. ) hi 
Moscow’s discontent with — the Ps 
Chinese adventure was strikingly re J? 
flected in the treatment of the com §M 
munes in the Soviet press. Its out th 

standing feature was the attempt t 
ignore the tremendous revolution B% 
that was under way in China. Out Bol 
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of 215 commentaries on the Far 
fast broadcast over Radio Moscow 
during their establishment (October- 
November 1958), only three men- 
tioned the communes. The Soviet 
China avoided 


reporting on 


correspondents in 
discussing them or 
thm. A special delegation of the 
agitprop section of the Soviet Com- 
munist party (CPSU) Central Com- 
mittee toured China for a month 
and, upon its return, commented 
with dutiful enthusiasm on China’s 
industrial accomplishments. Not a 
word about the communes. 

When the experiment was dis- 
cussed, there were overtones of de- 
rogation. In an exceptional account 
on October 23, Leningradskaia Prav- 
da commented that “the people’s 
communes are just being formed. 
During the further struggle for the 
building of Socialism [not Com- 
munism], this new low-level form of 
Socialist social organization 
develop further. . . .” (Italics mine.) 
The Literary Gazette in Moscow dis- 
missed the communes as a desperate 
venture, “the only way out of the 
dificult situation in which the entire 
economy found itself.” (September 
30, 1958.) 

Even the satellite press reacted 
with similar lack of identification. 
A Hungarian correspondent wrote: 
‘It does not help much to try to 
understand with a European mind 
what this way of life means to the 
Chinese peasant. And if one tries 
lo put questions, it transpires that 
the question was foolish.” (Népsza- 
hadsag, October 1, 1958.) 

It was a novel and dangerous step 


will 


|'0 split the Communist community 


into separate and perhaps mutual- 
ly incomprehensible European and 
Asian experiences. But was this not 
what Mao had invited by unleashing 
his millions in their own pursuit of 
paradise? Not a single Soviet leader 
spoke of the communes; at best. 
Moscow credited the Chinese with 
the “building of Socialism.” 
Beneath the formally favorable 
‘urface impression, Soviet accounts 
of Chinese industrial progress now 
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also contained pejorative innuendos. 
In referring to the newly-instituted 
backyard bessemers, Pravda wrote 
on September 26 that these furnaces 
“differ only slightly from the type 
used by the craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages.” Two days later, Ogonyok re- 
ported, paraphrasing a Chinese of- 
ficial, that “what is being carried 
out now—the wheel-ization, if one 





MAO TSE-TUNG: FILLING VACUUM? 


may say so—is a technical revolu- 
tion.” Clearly China was far from 
becoming a modern industrial power. 

Perhaps the most extreme counter- 
claim to Peking’s boasts about its 
shortcut to Communism came in the 
Soviet journal of philosophy. In an 
article passed for publication on Oc- 
tober 16, Ts. A. Stepanyan, a re- 
sponsible “theoretician,” wrote: “It 
must be assumed that the European 
Socialist countries . . . constitute a 
special economic zone and will be 
the first to enter Communism. The 
Asian Socialist countries . . . consti- 
tute another regional zone and will 
also [i.e., later] jointly enter Com- 
munism.” (Voprosy filosofii, 1958, 
no. 10, p. 34.) 

The contest was squarely joined: 
To the Chinese enragés who put 
themselves mentally across the finish 
line ahead of the Soviet comrades, 
Moscow permitted a reply predicting 
the arrival of the “Europeans” ahead 





of the “Asians” in Communist bliss. 

Moscow made another move to 
isolate the Chinese comrades. It made 
sure that the communization was not 
copied by other Communist parties 
—particularly those which were cus- 
tomarily subject to greatest Chinese 
influence: North Vietnam and North 
Korea. In mid-November. North 
Korea, referring to Moscow but not 
to the Chinese experience, opted for 
aggrandizement of collectives on the 
Soviet model. In North Vietnam, 
there may have been a split or a 
change of heart: In December the 
broken by 
suggesting 


silent treatment was 
quasi-official applause 
that the Chinese communes were “of 
great significance . . . for the Com- 
munist and workers’ movement and 
peace movement throughout the 
world.” (Vietnam News Agency, De- 
cember 19, 1958.) Yet a month later. 
President Ho Chi Minh told United 
Press International that his Gov- 
ernment was planning to organize 
cooperative farming and had no in- 
tention of establishing communes on 
the Chinese model. 

While trying to ostracize the Chi- 
nese, Moscow had difficulty 
cealing its sense of discomfort. Time 


con- 


and again foreigners trying to ex- 
plore Sino-Soviet relations were 
given a cold shoulder by Moscow of- 
ficialdom. Even at the highest level. 
this kind of “all-is-well—next-ques- 
tion-please” attitude seemed to pre- 
vail. Senator Humphrey, too, report- 
ed that “one of the few subjects that 
Khrushchev was reluctant to discuss 
was Communist China and his Gov- 
ernment’s relation with it.’ Yet, when 
pressed, the talkative Soviet Premier 
(according to Humphrey) remarked 
about the communes: 

“They are old-fashioned, they are 
reactionary. We tried that right after 
the revolution [of 1917]. It just 
doesn’t work. That system is not 
nearly so good as the state farms 
and the collective farms. You know. 
Senator, what those communes are 
based on? They are based on that 
principle, ‘From each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his 
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needs.” You know that won’t work. 
You can’t get production without in- 
centive.” 

Even allowing for the fact that 
Humphrey’s was not a_ verbatim 
quotation taken down at the time, 
and granting the possibility that— 
rather than discarding it entirely— 
Khrushchev had meant to postpone 
the old “from each—to 
each” maxim until the happy day of 
Communist plenty, it was still a re- 
markable statement for Khrushchev 
to make. It reveals (a) the Soviet 


Marxian 


resentment of the Chinese, (b) the 
implicit finality of the Soviet judg- 
ment, based on Moscow’s bitter ex- 
perience with the earlier communes, 
and (c) Khrushchev’s defeatist at- 
titude, juxtaposing the tried Soviet 
incentive system to the “old-fash- 
ioned” commune which “won’t work.” 

It was clear that a serious dispute 
had developed. When in January 
1959 Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan toured the United States, 
he was repeatedly asked about the 
communes. On January 12. at the 
University of California in Los 
Angeles he. too, stated—in terms 
substantially similar to those at- 
tributed by Humphrey to Khrush- 
chev—that the Soviet Union had 
abandoned the commune system and 
that it was not possible to implement 
the “from each—to each” formula un- 
til, at some remote future date, a life 
of plenty permitted a free distribu- 
tion of products. And at his appear- 
ance before the National Press Club 
in Washington, Mikoyan rudely dis- 
missed a question about Mao’s sta- 
ture as a theoretician of Marxism- 
Leninism. Soviet sensitivity over the 
entire issue continued to be most 
abnormal, though in fact the peak of 
the crisis had already passed. 

How could Moscow solve the is- 
sue? To back down, to endorse the 
communization in China, and to 
grant Mao unlimited authority to 
make and unmake Marxist-Leninist 
theory at will, seemed unthinkable 
for Khrushchev and his associates. 
Moscow has continued to cling to 
its arrogation of leadership within 
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the “Socialist camp”—a status of 
priority formally recognized and re- 
iterated by all the other Communist 
leaders, Mao included. To compel 
Mao to terminate the campaign and 
to acknowledge the evil of his ways 
was both impossible in practice, and 
—if it were done publicly—im- 
politic, in terms of China’s stature 
and “face” and in terms of the co- 
hesion and infallibility of the Soviet 
bloc. 

The answer lay once again in com- 
promise. Indeed, compromise seems 
to have become characteristic of 
Khrushchev’s style of governance. 
While he is prepared to go to ex- 
tremes when needed—a multitude of 
examples from the executed Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy to Mar- 
shal Georgi Zhukov and Boris Paster- 
nak confirm this—he often seeks a 
somewhat opportunist modus vivendi. 
The formula for China since 1954 
had indeed found such a middle 
ground: more authority for the 
Chinese Communists. provided they 
did not challenge Soviet leadership 
and power. 

The opportunity for pressing home 
a new compromise now oflered_it- 
self, in large part. thanks to the 
difficulties which the Chinese were 
encountering—not at all surprisingly 
—in their gigantic transformation 
of the countryside. Just as Stalin, 
in early 1930, had called a temporary 
halt to his “second 
blaming overzealous underlings for 
their 
now Peking could be brought to 


revolution.” 


“dizziness with success.” so 
recognize that it had gone too far 
too fast, that in fact Moscow had 
been right all along in advising less 
recklessness and less naiveté. and 
that China had not, after all. dis- 
covered a fount of youth when the 
aging Soviet leadership was. still 
warily feeling its way toward it. 
While it is virtually certain that 
divisions within the Chinese Com- 
munist party (CCP) leadership were 
serious—over both the communiza- 
tion and relations with the USSR— 
outwardly nothing betrayed the ten- 
sions. Formally, the two senior part- 


ners of the “Socialist camp” remained 
unalterably allied. Whatever quarted 
there was had to be kept en familk, 

We do not know just what pressure 
Moscow applied on Peking. The op. 
portunity for Soviet pressure was 
enhanced by the fact that the 
Russians’ sense of superiority and 
inferiority toward the Chinese wa 
reciprocated in kind by China. Th 
militant pronouncements emanating 
from Peking could barely conceal the 
insecurity revealed even earlier—for 
instance, in Mao Tse-tung’s speech 
in Moscow in November 1957, wher 
he had acknowledged that “the Sovie 
Union has two sputniks, and we have 
not even a quarter of a sputnik.” The 
economic, political and military dif. 
culties in which Communist China 
found itself—and its need of further 
Soviet aid—only added to Peking’s 
willingness to reconsider the issue, at 
least in form. 

On the anniversary of the October 
Revolution, Soviet Ambassador Pavel 
Yudin addressed a meeting in Peking. 
Though discussing the building o 
Communism, he pointedly avoidel 
all mention of the communes. On the 
contrary — while stressing the “ur 
breakable, fraternal bonds of frien: 
ship linking the peoples of th 
Soviet Union and China”—he ir 
sisted that the countries of the “Social: 
ist camp” were advancing “along the 
trail blazed by the [Russian] Octo 
ber Revolution.” The Chinese Party, 
“guided by the concepts of Marxism: 
Leninism,” he declared, was leading 
its people “along the road of build 
ing Socialism in China.” Socialis 
was not yet built; Communism wé 
not even in the offing. (Hsinhua New: 
Agency, November 6, 1958.) 

On December 10, the Chinese Com 
munists accepted the Soviet sugge 
tion. In a 10,000-word resolution, th 
CCP Central Committee stressed, wi 
unusual reiteration, the “gradut! 
ness” of the impending transitie! 
from Socialism to Communism. Aft 
a 12-day session, the Communi 
leadership acknowledged that 
“sigantic and extremely complet 
task” would “not be fulfilled ve! 
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yon.” Industrialization, electrifica- 
tion and mechanization “will still 
take a very long time. The comple- 
tion of this entire process will take 
15 or 20 or more years from now.” 
The resolution, in other words, ack- 
nowledged tacitly that Moscow had 
been right in its insistence to go 
dow, that Moscow had the superior 
wisdom and experience. 

Indeed, a commentary issued al- 
most simultaneously in Peking 
granted that “the great Soviet Union. 
which has opened up the road for 
mankind to advance to Socialism, is 
now pointing the way to Com- 
munism.” (New China News Agency. 
December 13. 1958.) On the other 
hand, Peking in no way admitted that 
the notion of communes—and their 
Communist potential—had been er- 
roneous. 

Subsequent practice has not been 
entirely consistent. On the one hand, 
Chinese writers. even in Soviet pub- 
lications, have on occasion continued 
to speak of the “shoots of Commu- 
nism” inherent in the communes (e.g.. 
Chin Su-lin. in New Times, 1959, no. 
7, p. 30). On the other hand, the 
CCP’s ideological organ, Hung Chi, 
in mid-February specifically accepted 
the Soviet view that the establishment 
of Communism presupposed a stage 
of Socialist development with a sys- 
tem of material incentives d la Soviet. 

One may well interpret the Chinese 
resolution, then, as a face-saving re- 
treat intended to mollify Moscow. to 
acknowledge what Khrushchev 


ilo wanted—namely, that China was not 


about to overtake the USSR either 
in claims of progress or in attempts 
to institute “full Communism.” This 
is indeed what the Kremlin wanted. 

The way was now open for a 


further “programmatic” compromise. 
China had claimed to be heading into 
Communisrn first; Moscow had re- 
plied that the countries of Europe 


would attain the “higher stage” 
tatlier. Khrushchev now offered an 
dive branch: In his speech of Janu- 
tty 27, 1959. before the 21st Con- 
tess of the CPSU, he declared that 


the countries of the Socialist bloc in 
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both Europe and Asia would move 
up to the level of true Communism 
“more or less simultaneously.” 

With this problem out of the way, 
Khrushchev proceeded to castigate 
Western sensationalists, cold-war 
mongers and Yugoslav revisionists 
for their attempts to split the “Social- 
ist camp” asunder. “We are in full 
and complete agreement with the 
fraternal Communist party of China,” 
he declared, “though its methods of 
building Socialism are in many ways 
dissimilar from ours.” 


HE Party CONGRESS was turned 
[ a reaffirmation of unity in 
the orbit. China’s Premier Chou En- 
lai (Mao Tse-tung being the only 
Communist leader from within the 
“camp” not to attend the Congress in 
person) generously acknowledged 
Khrushchev’s genius and contribu- 
tion to the “treasure house of Marx- 
ism-Leninism.” 

Indeed, Chou’s visit to Moscow 
may be symptomatic of the victory of 
the “moderates” in the CCP. Through- 
out the Soviet orbit, the running dis- 
pute over rates of economic change 
has been a crucial index to intra- 
Party feuds. On the Chinese scene. 
Liu Shao-chi has been identified as 
spokesman for the “left,” and Chou 
En-lai as an advocate of a “reason- 
able” and “realistic” policy. (See 
Roderick MacFarquhar, “Communist 
China’s Intra-Party Dispute,” Pacific 
Affairs, December 1958.) 

The following week, a new, par- 
tially symbolic Sino-Soviet economic 
aid agreement was announced, and 
Jen Min Jih Pao, the Peking daily. 
recognized the Soviet experience as 
a “brilliant example for all Socialist 
countries.” It added: “We in the 
Chinese Communist party will per- 
sist in the struggle to learn from the 
great Communist party of the Soviet 
Union and to consolidate and 
strengthen the great friendship be- 
tween our two parties and two coun- 
tries.” 

On the face of it, Communist China 
has accepted the backstage strictures 
and admonitions from the “fraternal” 


Soviet Party. It has seemingly 
buckled under. Yet it has at most 
lost a round—and perhaps only in 
appearances. China cannot afford, 
nor does it want, to precipitate an 
open rift with Moscow: It stands to 
gain nothing from such a rift. Mili- 
tarily, economically, politically and 
ideologically, it feels far more at home 
in the Soviet orbit than it would out- 
side it. Even a “Titoist” stand offers 
little inducement to the Chinese to- 
day. The cohesive elements in the 
Sino-Soviet alliance are still consider- 
ably stronger than the divisive ones. 

Yet this was surely not the last 
crisis. Is Mao’s resignation in any- 
way related to the commune con- 
troversy? If so, there may indeed be 
truth in the reports that he wants to 
take time off to reconsider the theo- 
retical aspects of the problem. At a 
time when the Moscow leadership 
appears to many foreign Communists 
—Chinese included—as_vacillating, 
bungling and incomprehensibly prag- 
matic, there is a vacuum of ideologi- 
cal leadership which Mao may well 
aspire to fill. 

It is well not to exaggerate China’s 
influence. While it has grown, the 
commune controversy — only one 
entre’acte in the long drama of Sino- 
Soviet relations—illustrates the limits 
of Peking’s authority. It confirms 
once again, if confirmation were 
needed, that all assertions of Chin- 
ese “leadership” over the Soviet party, 
of China’s “forcing Moscow’s hand” 
on either Tito or Berlin, are non- 
sensical. Nor have we any evidence 
that Mao is backing any “clique” in 
the Soviet Presidium. 

Russia and China today need each 
other, and there is no reason to as- 
sume that the situation will soon 
change. Yet each fears the other. 
Oddly, the fear is not so much one 
of competing power as of counter- 
vailing magnetism, independent 
dynamism and divergent value sys- 
tems. The question remains open as 
to how many more controversies Mos- 
cow and Peking can settle en famille 
before the high-tension wires between 
the two capitals break down. 











CHAMBERLIN 


WASHINGTON 
OMETIMES, on a short visit to 
S Washington, when one makes 
the rounds of the State Department, 
the Pentagon and foreign embassies 
in pursuit of background for the news, 
there is a question of where to begin. 
What part of the world is really most 
important? There was no such per- 
plexity in Washington in late March 
1959. West Berlin, and the closely 
related subject of divided Germany, 
held the center of the stage. 

The most melodramatic aspect of 
the question, of course, is whether 
there will be a military conflict over 
the freedom of West Berlin and the 
right of the Western powers to un- 
restricted access to the city. On this 
point, | was somewhat more optimis- 
tic at the end of my Washington stay 
than I had been at the beginning. Not 
that there was any decisive reason for 
optimism. The only man who may 
conceivably know whether there will 
be a war is Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev; and he is not telling. 

Like Adolf Hitler in 1939, Khrush- 
chev today holds the key to the fate- 
ful decision. He has already used ugly 
threats about what he and his stooge 
Walter Ulbricht may do if they do 
not get their way about creating a 
phony “free city” status for West 
Berlin, which is free right now, and 
wishes to remain so. 

But I have a feeling that the history 
of 1939 will not recur. American mili- 
tary power, non-existent except for 
a defense navy 20 years ago, is very 
real at the present time. Khrushchev 
may be a gambler, but hardly such a 
reckless one as to invite the applica- 
tion of this power. 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
By William Henry Chamberlin 
Will There Be 
War Over Berlin? 





The Soviet dictator has been back- 
ing away from the bleaker implica- 
tions of his November 27 ultimatum; 
there is now no reason to expect that 
May 27 will be different from any 
other day. Rumors have been filtering 
out of assurances by Khrushchev to 
British Premier Harold Macmillan 
that Moscow has no intention of 
blockading Berlin or of provoking a 
clash with Western troops. 

Another positive element in the 
present situation is NATO; had such 
an alliance existed in 1939, Hitler 
might never have struck. There has 
also been a great change for the better 
in the creation of the new “Paris- 
Bonn Axis.” 

It is easy to imagine what screams 
of protest would have gone up in 
France a few years ago at the idea of 
“dying for Berlin.” Now General 
Charles de Gaulle is Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s strongest backer and 
an avowed sceptic about the value 
of a summit conference without some 
advance assurance of Soviet willing- 
ness to negotiate. 

It would, of course, be better if de 
Gaulle had the French Army in 
Europe, not in Algeria. The strife 
which is devastating that unfortunate 
country is a tremendous indirect serv- 
ice to Soviet imperialism. 

The uncertain spot in the Western 
diplomatic line-up, so often France 
in the past, is now Great Britain. Im- 
plied criticism of the Macmillan mis- 
sion to Moscow was voiced by a con- 
tinental diplomat who said: “When 
you are being blackmailed it is not 
wise to pay a visit to your black- 
mailer.” He softened this remark by 
adding that Macmillan had not given 





up the essentials of the Western post: 
tion. And it is my personal inipression 


that Macmillan is aware of the Com. 
munist danger and is in no sense a 


What 
he hoped to bring back from Moscow 
is what Benjamin Disraeli feit he had 
brought back from the famous Con. 
gress of Berlin: peace with honor. 

At the same time the line between 


conscious or naive appeaser. 


legitimate diplomatic flexibility—bar. 
gaining concessions against counter. 
concessions — and appeasement can 
sometimes become a little blurred. 
There are two points on which Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and his new partner, 
General de Gaulle, might feel legiti- 
mate misgivings. 

The first is whether Khrushchev is 
to be paid for leaving West Berlin 
alone. The answer to that should cer- 
tainly be an uncompromising No. For 
the blackmailer proverbially always 
comes back. And, if Khrushchev 
should shake down the West once by 


threatening war over Berlin there} 
would be nothing to prevent him from | 


coming back again and again. 

Second, the word “disengagement,” 
often associated with British policy, 
is ambiguous and could be danger- 
ous, if it meant a “freeze” of the exist- 
ing military situation and a perma- 
nent denial to the German Federal 
Republic of nuclear weapons. Speak- 
ing of nuclear weapons, it is my im- 
pression that the worst American 
political and military blind spot is 
the failure to share these with our 
continental NATO allies. 

The legislation which prevents such 
sharing may have seemed to make 
sense when America possessed a mo- 


nopoly in this field. But that condi- 


tion has long ceased to exist. With- 
holding these weapons from our 
allies is now mere shortsighted stub- 
bornness. There would be no better 
or quicker way to put flesh on the 
rather bare bones of NATO than to 
equip every NATO national force 
with the same tactical nuclear weap- 


ons which our own troops posses: 


One hopes Khrushchev already knows 
that we mean business; this step 
would carry unmistakable conviction. 
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Dewey As A Philosopher 


Reviewed by Sidney Morgenbesser 
Department of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 


John Dewey in Perspective. 
By George R. Geiger. 
Oxford. 248 pp. $5.50. 


THE CURRENT fashion is to praise 
Dewey’s humanity and to denigrate 
his philosophy. But this too shal! 
pass. Dewey had too many seminal 
ideas on too many important phi- 
losophical topics to be dismissed as 
a mere liberal who happened to 
dabble in ideas. Moreover, Dewey’s 
broad and critical views on the na- 
ture of philosophy may soon be re- 
vived as an alternative to currently 
entrenched analytical programs. 

Of Dewey as a challenge to exis- 
tentialism I shall not speak. For at 
least in America and in England, 
existentialism has thus far not pro- 
duced any fundamental contributions 
to philosophy. One may go further. 
Though many of the 
existentialist prefaces to philosophy 
contain some interesting psychologi- 


tantalizing 


cal observations, none of them, to 
my knowledge, establishes even a 
single tenable philosophical point that 
has not already been made by pre- 
notably 


vious philosophers, most 


Dewey. 

Dewey may soon be employed as 
a basis for criticism of current trends 
in philosophy. But no such employ- 
ment will precede a restatement and 
emendation of his position. In his 
early writings, Dewey spoke directly 
to his philosophical generation. His 
important and still valuable papers 
on the theory of knowledge (collected 
in 1916) addressed the then-vocal 
idealists and realists, and the latter 
karned from him. 

But with Experience and Nature 
1926) Dewey began presenting his 

primarily as alternatives to 
Philosophical ideas that were largely 
meanineful to previous decades, if 


( 
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not centuries. Consider, for example, 
The Logic (1938). It is in many ways 
an intriguing book, and in sections 
even a magnificent one. However, but 
for a few references to Bertrand 
Russell, The Logic is primarily a 
critique of Aristotle, John Stuart 
Mill and F. H. Bradley. The hopes, 
concerns and theories of those who 
were first stretching their ideological 
legs in the 1930s were not mirrored 
in it. 
Neglect 
Those whom Dewey overlooked had 


was, moreover, costly. 
new and relevant things to say. Not 
merely did they introduce a new pro- 
fessional idiom into philosophy; they 
detailed and 
where Dewey was frequently cursory. 
Those neglected began to neglect and 
to consider Dewey expendable. 


were also thorough 


Dewey was of course aware of 
these factors. Repeatedly he insisted 
that his instrumentalism and his na- 
turalism were broadly 
hypotheses that demanded  supple- 
mentation. And while he thought that 
philosophers had 


conceived 


many analytical 
made some fundamental 
Dewey suggested that the employ- 
ment of analytical techniques would 
facilitate the of his 
philosophy. But most of his disciples 
did not seem to believe him. Instead, 
they simply repeated Dewey’s main 
points and lamented the current state 
of philosophy. As a result, many of 


mistakes, 


development 


his suggestive views on meaning, per- 
ception, language and inquiry are 
still begging for amplification. 

To our regret, Geiger’s new work 
on Dewey is not the beginning of 
such a restatement. This is not to 
deny that it is a useful book. Geiger 


has long been known as an able stu- 
dent of Dewey’s thought; and through 
his lectures at Antioch and his pre- 
vious publications, he has kept alive 
Dewey’s vision of philosophy as a 
discipline whose task it is to criticize 
the values of a culture in light of its 
available knowledge. In this book, 
he attempts and frequently succeeds 
to do than 
Dewey’s ethical and moral writings. 
He summarizes most of Dewey’s im- 


more simply present 


portant philosophical arguments and 
carefully elucidates Dewey’s analysis 
of art, experience and truth. Equally 
helpful is his summary of Dewey’s 
objections to all sorts of philosophical 
dualisms, as for example, those be- 
tween mind and matter, or the in- 
dividual and the social. But our 
blessings are limited. 

Geiger reviews Dewey’s objections 
to various dualisms in separate chap- 
ters and never indicates the intercon- 
nections between them, nor the rela- 
tionships between Dewey’s objection 
to dualism and his social thought. 
Dewey frequently insisted that all 
philosophical dualisms are amplifica- 
tions of the ancient distinction be- 
tween appearance and reality, and 
that such dualisms impose barriers 
to the application of intelligence. 
These notions seem to be only partly 
right. But they are so intriguing and 
so typical of Dewey’s thought that 
they deserve fuller treatment than 
Geiger has given them. 

Our author also fails to note that 
with all of his objections to dualisms, 
Dewey frequently introduced and 
championed some dualisms of his 
own—for example, his sharp distine- 
tion between intelligent and habitual 
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behavior, or between perception and 
cognition. 

Moreover, Geiger is, on occasion, 
misleading in his analysis of the 
view of philosophers who differ from 
Dewey, and in spots he is even care- 
less in presenting Dewey's position. 
A sentence which concludes his treat- 
ment of Dewey’s logical theory is not 
too atypical. “Certainly.” he writes, 
“2 and 2 are 4; and certainly John 
Smith is mortal if he is human and 
all humans are mortal, because if 
these conclusions do not follow, there 
would be no intelligible syntax to 
mathematics and logic.” 

But “2 and 2 are 4” is not a con- 
clusion, at least not on the grounds 
that Geiger offers. And even if it 
were, the question of its truth is more 
important than the question of its 
role in an argument. It is therefore 
important to note that there are some 
logical systems in which “2 and 2 
are 4” is not always true. Finally, 
Geiger’s emphasis on questions of 
syntax shifts attention from 
questions of inquiry, with which 
Dewey had been concerned, to issues 


which philosophers like Rudolf Car- 


nap have emphasized. 


away 


These are not minor matters to be 
raised only by those interested in 
logic-chopping. To evade them would 
be at best evasive and at worst dis- 
honest. It would also lead to the de- 
feat of Dewey’s own program. The 
bridge between technical philosophy 
and broad human concerns. a bridge 
Dewey interested in 
erecting, can only be paved by those 


was always 


who state their views carefully and 
rigorously. 
As was to be expected, Geiger is 


at best in explicating Dewey’s main 
point in moral theory. He amplifies 
and defends Dewey’s thesis: that we 
can, under suitable conditions. in- 
troduce experimental techniques to 
adjudicate social conflicts and to 
judge between alternative proposals 
for social action. He also rebuts the 
charge that Dewey was a naive op- 
timist, unaware of the limitations of 
human powers which even the simple 
fact of human death symbolizes. 
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Throughout the section on Dewey’s 
moral and political thought, Geiger 
assumes that it is of moment to look 
for a general social theory. Given 
this assumption, he is quite right that 
Dewey’s reliance on intelligence is 
more justified than reliance upon 
feeling. revelation or tradition. But 
the assumption is a dubious one, and 
is based on too strong an analogy be- 
tween science and politics. 

Two points may be added to this 
treatment of Dewey’s social thought. 
Dewey's celebration of the possible 
role of intelligence was based upon 
his conviction that there are no philo- 
sophical or metaphysical grounds to 
believe that human hopes must al- 
ways fall short of achievement. He 
did not deny. indeed it would be 
sheer stupidity to deny, that there 
are causal factors which are respon- 
sible for both human growth and 
failure. And Dewey’s simple, even 
banal. point was that inquiry may 
instruct us about those causes of 
human failure which we may be able 
to control and those which we must 





accept with stoic calm. On this point, 
Dewey did not differ from Freud, 
And it is almost comical to note that 
critics who accuse Dewey of over. 
optimism frequently try to refute 
him by reference to Freud’s pes. 
simism. 

Finally, Dewey never wanted a pro- 
gram which merely emphasized the 
removal of social conflicts. In Art As 
Experience and in A Common Faith, 
he specified the types of human ex. 
periences and traits he most prized, 
Frequently he was tolerant of those 
who failed to develop such traits or 
who even failed to long for the type 
of religious and esthetic experiences 
he described. Dewey insisted that so- 
cial factors were responsible for lack 
of vision. But there is a basis in his 
thought for goading those who have 
an opportunity to lead fuller lives and 
fail to do so. And unless we employ 
Dewey for a fighting faith in human 
potentialities, he might appear, as he 
does all too frequently in Geiger’s 
book, as a challenge to technical phi- 
losophers rather than to all of us. 





Defoe’s Achievements 


Daniel Defoe. 
By John Robert Moore. 
Chicago. 409 pp. $7.50. 


DANIEL DEFOE is one of the most 
baffling figures in English literature. 
Born on the eve of the Restoration. 
he lived to see George II on the 
throne. His literary output was so 
prodigious that no complete edition 
of his works has ever been published. 
or is likely to be. Satires, pamphlets. 
travel books, periodicals, novels—al- 
most everv form of writing then prac- 
the 
from his pen. He is reputed to have 
been a confidential advisor to Wil- 
liam III; he is known to have served 
Robert Harley as reporter and secret 
agent. 

Such a 
dramatic biography. for no writer of 


ticed. except drama-—poured 


career should make a 


that day. except Samuel Pepys, had 
so many chances to see politics and 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
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statecraft from inside. But Defoe kept 
no diary, and his more confidential 
reports were apparently made by 
word of mouth. If he wrote letters to 


his family, they were destroyed. As¥ 








a tradesman and a Dissenter he wasf 


outside the tight little literary world 
of Jonathan Swift. Alexander Pope 


and Joseph Addison—not far enough ’ 
out to escape a stab from Pope, but § 


too far ever to meet him as an equal. J 


The result is that most of whatj 
we know about Defoe and his family : 


has to be pieced together from parish 
registers, court records and _ similar 


arid and impersonal sources. His§ 
success as Harley’s private agent was § 
seemingly due to a combination off 


ordinariness and mental flexibility. 
A letter from Scotland. where Harley 
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jad sent him to do undercover work 
for the Act of Union, reveals some- 
hing of his methods: “Today I am 
gong into partnership with a mem- 
ber of Parliament in a glass house; 
tomorrow with another in a salt work 

_ and still at the end of all dis- 
course the Union is the essential, and 
I am all to everyone that I may 
gain some.” Akin to Saint Paul only 
in the capacity to be all things to 
all men, he was only too successful 
in concealing his inmost thoughts. 

Most of the huge bulk of Defoe’s 
writing is more interesting to the 
historian than to the general reader. 
But among his multifarious achieve- 
ments he was also one of the crea- 
tors of the novel. Here too he baffles 
criticism. How is one to discuss the 
structure of books which have none? 
Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders and 
the rest are not “made” at all. They 
trudge ahead from episode to episode, 
held together only by the personali- 
ties of their protagonists. After the 
matchless record of his life on the 
island, Crusoe goes on to wildly ir- 
relevant adventures in the Pyrenees 
and elsewhere. At almost any point 
in her narrative Moll Flanders could 
accommodate another lover or two 
without disturbing the pattern. Seem- 
ingly, Defoe went on filling page after 
page until he had enough for a 
volume. Then he appended what 
Mark Twain called a “piety ending,” 
and stopped. 

It has been remarked that Crusoe 
is unique among great novels in that 
it contains neither humor nor sex. 
Moll Flanders has plenty of the latter, 
and is one of the least erotic stories 
in literature. But humor was no part 
of Defoe’s equipment. Irony, evenly 
sustained and unerringly directed, he 
had in abundance, but there was 
never a twinkle in his eye. Yet per- 
haps it is this very lack which makes 
his novels what they are. He simply 
took a simple character, identified 
himself with it and, under the cool 
light of reason, considered what he 
himself would most likely do in a 
given set of circumstances. The re- 
sult, oddly enough, was literature. 
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Americans In Italy 


The Dream of Arcadia. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 
Dutton. 272 pp. $4.50. 


WHEN AMERICAN TOURISTS visit 
Italy they cannot help feeling that 
they are reliving an experience lost 
in some far distant past. Nothing 
looks completely strange, nothing 
seems altogether unknown. Land- 
scapes, works of art, monuments, 
landmarks, even the people them- 
selves seem oddly familiar. The 
phenomenon is usually ascribed to 
residual memories of Piranesi etch- 
ings in old-fashioned parlors or of 
fading photographs of classical Rome 
that once hung on the walls of high- 
school classrooms. But there is more 
to it than that. 

The ties that bind cultural America 
to Italy are deep and strong. How 
genuine they are is the substance of 
Van Wyck Brooks’ admirable study 
on the 19th-century American travel- 
lers to Italy, particularly those who 
went there to work and live between 
the French Revolution and World 
War I. It is a rich and fascinating 
book, filled with heretofore little ex- 
ploited information about the enrich- 
ing experiences of the scholarly, 
gifted Americans who fled their ever- 
changing homeland in quest of the 
past in the timeless Arcadia that was 
19th-century Italy. 

Steeped in Roman history, in a 
day when Latin was the basis of the 
sound, classical education imparted 
in American schools, these cultivated 
men and women were as familiar with 
the marble busts in the Vatican and 
Capitol as with the portraits of their 
own statesmen. As a matter of fact, 
the Italy of Virgil, Horace, Livy, 
Plutarch, Dante and Petrarch had 
been part and parcel of our intel- 
lectual baggage even before the first 
American visitor to the peninsula, 
the painter Benjamin West, arrived 
in Rome in 1760 to study the arts. 

From that time on, artists, sculp- 
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tors, poets, critics, historians and 
scholars succeeded one another in 
an unbroken procession for what 
Thomas Jefferson called “a peep at 
Elysium.” Some came in search of 
the magnificeace of the Italian scene. 
others to recover and study the past 
in what was then considered its 
traditional home. Horatio Greenough 
and Hiram Powers, Washington 
Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
George Ticknor and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Henry Adams and 
Henry James all succumbed to the 
spell that had enthralled the great 
Europeans before them. 

By the middle of the 19th century, 
Rome had become the refuge of 
American expatriates that Paris was 
to become a generation later. Many 
lived in the Via Margutta-Piazza di 
Spagna seciion, near the house that 
Keats and Shelley had taken at the 
foot of the Spanish Steps. This eager 
fraternity met in the crowded, smoke- 
filled rooms of the still extant Caffé 
Greco to discuss art, pictures and 
statues, irresistibly attracted, despite 
their Calvinistic background, by a 
pagan-Catholic civilization that found 
its expression in art forms they ad- 
mired above all else. The pivetal 
force of this group was extraordinary 
William Wetmore Story who lived in 
the splendor of the Palazzo Barberini 
for 45 years, a willing victim of the 
“Rome that drew his 
friends back again and again to the 
Eternal City. 

Not all, however, considered Italy 


sickness” 


merely as a siorehouse of antiquity, 
an Arcadia of fallen grandeur. A 
notable group of politically-minded 
Americans that included James Feni- 
more Cooper, the sculptors Horatio 
Greenough and Thomas Crawford, 
the incredible Margaret Fuller. 
Charles Eliot Norton (whose mother 
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had translated Silvio Pellico’s My 
Prisons, just as his father had trans- 
lated Alessandro Manzoni’s | Promes- 
si Sposi), Catherine Sedgwick and 
Julia Ward Howe, were deeply con- 
cerned over the cause of Italian in- 
dependence and, like the Brownings, 
were drawn into the great drama of 
Italy's Risorgimento. 

As the century waned, there was 
no interesting Italian city that did 
not have its American “old-time vic- 
tim of Italy.” Mark Twain lived and 
worked at San Gimignano: James 
Whistler had capitulated to Venice: 
F. Marion Crawford had a permanent 
Edith Wharton 


was exploring the little known villas 


home in Sorrento: 
of Genoa. Lombardy and Venice: and 
by 1900. 
settled in Settignano. 

When Fascism changed the climate 
of Italy. and the Mazzinian vision 


Bernard Berenson had 


was obscured by the Mussolinian 
cult of bald violence, it was the turn 
of Italian artists, intellectuals, critics 
and historians to cross the Atlantic. 
this time westward. Refusing to be 
stampeded into silence or subservi- 
Gaetano Salvemini, Arturo 
Carlo Sforza, G. A. 


Borgese and many others came to 


ence. 


Toscanini. 


America where they found a second 
spiritual home. Thus did the wheel 
turn the full cycle. 

Fortunately, happier times have 
re-established the flow of American 
visitors to Italy. Brooks’ beguiling 
and enlightening book comes d propos 
to point out how much of Italy’s 
changeless past still remains to be 
enjoyed and cherished in the age-old 
way. As one recognizes the streets 
down which our 19th-century writers 
and artists strolled, the houses in 
which they dwelled, the monuments 
they admired, the landmarks they 
visited. it becomes easy to understand 
what Longfellow meant when he said: 
“Say what ill of it you may, [Italy] 
still remains to the poet the land of 
his predilection, to the artist the 
land of his necessity, and to all the 
land of dreams and visions of de- 


light.” 
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Victorian Naturalist 


The Autobiography of Charles Darwin. 


Edited by Nora Barlow. 
Harcourt, Brace. 253 pp. $4.50. 


In 1876, at the age of 67, Charles 
Darwin prepared a_ short auto- 
biographical sketch for his children 
and grandchildren. Over the last six 
years of his life, the famed naturalist 
amplified this draft. When his son 
Francis published The Life and Let- 
ters of Charles Darwin in 1887, five 
years after Darwin’s death, the family 
suppressed about 6,000 words deal- 
ing with his religious views. Now, 
of the 150th an- 

birth, Darwin’s 


occasion 
niversary of his 
eranddaughter, Lady Barlow, has 


on the 


published the complete autobiog- 
raphy. 

As a youth, Darwin displayed 
scant promise of future renown. 


Without a gift for languages, the boy 
ranked lowly at boarding school with 
its strictly classical program. At 
Edinburgh, Charles found the study 
of medicine boring. In 1828, his 
father sent him to Cambridge to pre- 
pare for the Church. But Charles 
spent his days with a “sporting 
crowd” playing cards, drinking and 
hunting. “You care for nothing but 
shooting, dogs and rat-catching,” his 
father lamented, “and you will be 
a disgrace to yourself and all your 
family.” 

Sons of forceful, domineering 
fathers mature slowly. From boy- 
hood, Charles had a passion for col- 
lecting—skulls, seals, franks, coins, 
minerals and insects. Gradually this 
ardor for collecting became focused 
in the natural sciences. At Cambridge, 
he gained the friendship of his botany 
professor. Reverend John S. Henslow. 
In 1831, that kindly don arranged 
for the young A. B. to ship as a na- 
turalist with the Beagle on its five- 
year voyage to survey the coasts of 
South America. Darwin had begun 
his lifelong romance with natural 
science. 
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During this voyage, Charles started 
to question the dogma of special 
creation. A daring answer began 
shaping in his mind—perhaps the 





different species had descended after 
modification from a single form. 
Following his return, the youthful 
naturalist began his first notebook 
on the species. For 20 years, Dar. 
win studied the question, gathered 
data and qualified his reasoning. In 
November 1859, in his 50th year, 
Darwin published the Origin of 
Species. 

In 1838, Charles had read Mal- 
thus’s Essay on Population. That 
paper showed how population multi- 
plied in a geometrical ratio if not | 
restrained by famine, disease and 
war. This struggle for life fascinated 
Darwin. Which animals 
His answer became the principle of 
natural selection. “It at once struck 
me,” Darwin related in his auto- 
biography, “that under these cifcum- 
stances favorable variations would 


survived? 





tend to be preserved, and un 
favorable ones to be destroyed. The § 
result of this would be the formation 
of new species.” 
Forerunners—Georges de Buffon, 
Jean de Lamarck, Erasmus Darwin 


—had presented a similar answer. § 


But no predecessor had so firmly § 
grounded his reasoning in scientific | 
data. It is surprising how many of § 
Darwin’s views remain valid a cen © 
tury after the Origin of Species. If § 
further research has rejected his 
Lamarckianism, modern science has § 
re-affirmed his principle of natural 
selection. The present day scientist 
remains a neo-Darwinist. 

Darwinism scandalized the Vic . 
torian mind. Not simply had the} 
Origin of Species denied the scrip 7 
tural version of special creation. Inj 


1871, Darwin affirmed, in The De 
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sent of Man, that man—his intel- 
lect, his conscience, his moral sense 
—had resulted from natural selec- 
tion. But what place remained for 
a Supreme Being? Natural selection 
replaced special design with blind 
chance. Darwinism had _ banished 
God. 
Darwin rarely spoke publicly of 
his religious beliefs. But the natural- 
ist had begun to doubt Christian 
revelation shortly after the return 
of the Beagle. When natural selec- 
tion banished special design, Dar- 
win became an agnostic. “My the- 
ology,” he confided to his friend 


Joseph Hooker, “is a simple muddle; 
I cannot look at the universe as the 
result of blind chance, yet I can see 
no evidence of beneficent design, or 
indeed of design of any kind, in the 
details.” 

Notwithstanding his agnosticism, 
the naturalist shared the 19th cen- 
tury’s faith in progress. Perhaps 
blind chance had shaped man. Dar- 
win could not deny the suffering in 
the struggle for life. But man could 
shape his fucure destiny. What Vic- 
torian could gainsay discipline. 
reason and duty? “Man in the dis- 
tant future,’ Darwin hailed in his 


personal reminiscences, “will be a 
far more perfect creature than he 
now is....” 

The autobiography is fascinating 
reading. Darwin reviewed his life 
with a sincerity, warmth and frank- 
ness rarely found in autobiographies. 
No student of the Victorian mind 
should neglect his “Recollections of 
the development of my mind and 
character.” 

Lady Barlow has 
formed a notable service for her 
grandfather’s place in modern his- 
tory by publishing the full auto- 
biography. 


indeed _ per- 





A Southern Agrarian Writer 


A Novel, a Novella and Four Stories. 
By Andrew Lytle. 
MacDowell, Obolensky. 327 pp. $4.95. 


IN HIs NEW COLLECTION Andrew 
Lytle again presents himself as per- 
haps the most accomplished and in- 
teresting of the Southern Agrarian 
writers, with the possible exception 
of William Faulkner. Dealing for the 
most part with similar material, but 
abstaining from Faulkner’s stylistic 
eccentricities, Lytle gives us fictions 
which could easily become melodrama 
or farce if attempted by a less skillful 
writer, but which he makes seem 
wholly authentic and uncontrived. 

The novel, 4 Name for Evil, is a 
ghost story, told in the first person by 
a narrator who persuades himself and, 


ientific almost, the reader that the apparitions 


are real. A writer buys a run-down 
plantation in what might be Lytle’s 
home country of Middle Tennessee. 
As he attempts to restore it, he finds 
himself challenged and opposed by 
the former owner, a Major Brent, 
who, after expending the lives of six 
wives and many slaves to perfect the 
tilth of his fertile acres, decreed that 
the estate be returned to wilderness. 

Major Brent is seen both by the 
narrator and by a Negro handyman. 
The latter’s extra-sensory awareness 
does not. however, extend to a second 
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ghost, the narrator’s nephew and heir, 
who manifests himself three months 
after his death on a Korean battle- 
front. The ghostly evil triumphs in 
the end when the narrator’s pregnant 
wife is killed in the collapse of the 
garden house in which Major Brent’s 
six wives lie buried. 

Imagine what Hollywood would do 
with such a scenario! Yet so skill- 
fully does Lytle establish the extra- 
sensory dimensions of his tale that the 
story remains credible to the end 
within the conventions of his art. 

The novella is a documentary which 
retells the story of Francisco Pizarro’s 
conquest of the Inca Empire. On the 
whole, Lytle’s reconstruction is more 
successful than Archibald MacLeish’s 
attempt in “Conquistador” to re-work 
similar archival material into verse. 

Of the four short tales the best is 
“The Mahogany Frame.” a hunting 
story in a genre of which Faulkner 
and Ernest Hemingway have provided 
comparable examples. The worst and 
most shocking of the four is “Mr. Mc- 
Gregor,” in which a Southern gentle- 
man farmer wrestles, gouges and 
knifes to death a Negro slave whose 
wife he has previously whipped. Not 


99 


even Lytle’s art is sufficient to per- 
suade the reader that the Southern 
gentleman in this fable is anything 
but a swine and that his Lady, who 
witnesses and approves the obscene 
duel, is anything but a vicious fool. 

Obviously, this is not the reaction 
Lytle intended. Hence this fiction 
must be termed unsuccessful, judged 
by the very criteria which he espouses 
in his excellent foreword to the collec- 
tion. In this instance he has failed to 
create the reader who, he points out, 
is essential to the total experience of 
art. However, one failure balanced 
by four notable successes is a score 
which few contemporary writers can 
hope to equal. 
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SHIPLEY 


First Impressions. From Jane Austen’s 
Book and direction 
Music and Lyrics by 
Robert Goldman, Glenn Paxton and George 


Pride and Prejudice. 
by Abe Burrows. 


Weiss. Sets by Peter Larkin. Costumes by 
Alvin Colt. 
and Edward Specter Productions. 
Alvin Theater. 

The Geranium Hat. By Bernard Ev- 
stein. Directed by David Brooks. Presented 


Presented by George Gilbert 
At the 


by New Drama Productions. At the Or- 
pheum Theater. 


HE MAKING OF MUSICALS from 
erase and plays has become 
routine. It would now be a. sur- 
prise to have one come along with 
an “original” book. And if it did, it 
would probably have trouble finding 
financial backers. Musicals today are 
so costly—the minimum seems to be 
$300,000—that no one wants to take 
a chance with a story that hasn’t been 
another form. Still 
coming this spring are Destry Rides 
Again, from the hit Western, and 


Gypsy, from the best-selling auto- 


a success in 


biography of ecdysiast Gypsy Rose 
Lee. First Impressions, which just 
opened, is taken from the novel, 
Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen. 

First impressions in this case are 
most pleasant as we follow the for- 
tunes of the middle-class Bennetts in 
19th-century They had 
wanted a son, because only a male 
but in five 
tries they have had five misses. Now 


England. 


may inherit the estate: 
Mrs. Bennett. a vulgar, conceited. 


noisy and wholly unsubtle social 
climber, must make good matches 
for her daughters. It is in spite of 
her that at the end of the play her 
eldest three girls are safely within 


sound of wedding bells. 
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On STAGE 






By Joseph T. Shipley 


Pleasant Musical 


And Mad Mixture 


Song. dance and fun are woven 
around this story with unusual good 
taste. The bad taste—and there’s a 
good measure of that—is not in the 
telling but in the tale. 

The home of Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, who'll have no relative of 
hers marry a commoner. is amusing- 
ly ugly. Hermione Gingold. as Mrs. 
Bennett dominates the fun. singing 
or strutting, coarse and cocky. The 
exaggerated antics of her brash vul- 
garity are the perfect foil for the 
middle-class snobbery of her cousin 
Collins and the 
hauteur of the arrogant aristocrats. 


down-the-nose 


But the proper pride of Elizabeth 
Bennett and the charm of her sister 
Mary quietly teach two of the gentle- 
men involved how love can level all 
ranks. 

Several songs add to the fun. Mrs. 
Bennett. proud of her own efforts. 
sets off a sparkler of self-praise. “As 
Long as There’s a Mother.” chorused 
by her obedient children. Cousin Col- 
lins, who as the nearest male relative 
will inherit the Bennett estate. con- 
descends to bestow himself upon 
Elizabeth in a song that starts as 
a pompous proposal and ends play- 
ing patty-cake. 

Elizabeth (Polly Bergen) sings 
“Love Will Find Out the Way.” which 
has a folksong quality. Her graces 
give added contrast to “I’m Me” and 
“This Really Isn’t Me.” with its con- 
fession “/’m an obstinate fool, One 
part woman and one part mule.” 
Lois Bewley as Mary brings much 
to the evening’s charm, and Ellen 
Hanley as Charlotte, the neighbor 
who catches Collins on the rebound, 





adds another excellent voice to the 
ample evening. Farley Granger and 
Donald Madden give appropriate 
swagger to the two involved gentle. 
men. 

Set in 1813, the musical does not 
aim at the swirly pace of contempo- 
rary stories. It has no bounding 
ballets; its dances depend upon grace, 
not speed. They fit the period, as do 
the tasteful costumes and sets. Es. 
pecially distinctive is the front cur. 
tain, a great golden fan that rises 
and closes over the scene to reveal the 
gardens or salons and other settings 
behind. 

It cannot be said that First Im- 
pressions has the joyous lift, the 
fresh vigor, of a truly great musical. 
It is a workmanlike piece. welcomed 


in a season that has given us Goldi- § 


locks and Juno, and it deserves to 
last. 

Downtown, The 
buries its thought in a bushel of ex- 
crescences. It’s as though the author 
felt this were his only chance and 
he had to pour all his talents into one 
jug. A puppet show leads to scenes 
half realistic, half burlesque. followed 
by a science-fiction story. In this, an 
essence—half formula, half incanta- 
tion—dwindles mortals to the size 


Geranium Hat 


of a walnut. 

Jingles and _ slang, three 
thrusts of unexpected Yiddish, alter- 
nate with realistic, poetic, even philo- 
sophic dialogue. The magic incanta- 
tion is amusing, with its summons 
of impossible ingredients: “Beard of 
babe and tooth of crone.” There’s a 
deft satiric presentation of the seven 
deadly virtues. The lonely lover sums 


with 


up life’s trick: “Loss is the price of § 


love.” The lonely scientist (female) 
quips: “A girl should save not for 
rainy days but for dry nights.” 
The drama, however. is too ag 
glomerate. One may pluck a few 


plums from the pudding. but there’ | 
much too much in the mixture. In 
stead of the gourmet’s delight more & 


S film 


restraint might have provided. the f 


too eager cook has given all but the 
toughest minds more than they can 
digest. 
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On SCREEN 


INCE EVERY film is the product of 
S an agglomeration of technicians 
who are situated in different spots 
of the universe in relation to art, busi- 
ness and talent, the real fascination 
of a movie isn’t the sum total of es- 
thetic effects. 
channels created by each artist pur- 
suing his path. When considered only 
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as whole works somewhere between 
dud and masterpiece, the following 
films not only shrink in interest but 
are too easily pigeon-holed: 

Rio Bravo is a big version of 
High law defenders 
cornered inside a cowardly town by 
a brother team that has untold hired 


Noon ( four 


guns to sacrifice in a harvest of in- 
town violence). a pleasant disappoint- 
ment with bits of graceful, 
humorous American dead-panning as 
only Howard Hawks can spread on 
a screen. 


semi- 


Lonelyhearts 
novel of 


turns a_ revered 


pessimism into a_ semi- 
optimistic newspaper story, confused 
in casting. rigid in story- -telling, but 
mildly gripping because of its TV- 
style intimacy and drive. 

Forbidden Fruit details the short 
and unhappy infidelity of a Milque- 
toast doctor. a perfect “French film.” 
but. except for some talented James 
Cain-type pornography and honest 
on listless afternoon bar 
life. only moderately interesting. 

The Eizhth Day of the Week 


(filmed in the bombed-out slums of 


f Warsaw) and The Sound and the 
Fury are ‘pposite sides of the same 
film coin: banal stories of decadence 


inside crumbling architecture, sup- 
Posedly starring sexually frustrated 
youth, but actually highlighted by 
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By Manny Farber 


elaborate (Sound) or dirt-cheap 
(Eighth Day) production jobs. 
Fortunately, each movie has an ice- 
berg’s hidden resources — the con- 
tinuity of interest represented by each 
technician’s following or veering from 
a hattle-scarred path that has been 
“long abuilding” and 
crucial than the generalization of any 


seems more 
single picture. Often a movie's mis- 
takes are inconsequential beside the 
seemingly picayune contributions of 
a bit player (Jackie Coogan in 
Lonelyhearts, teenager 
in Sound and Fury) his 
usual victory in modern bitterness. 


a_ colored 
scoring 


An exquisite pleasure in movie- 
going is to watch a long-time debit 
(George Simenon, Dore Schary). 
whose hand has been like a mechani- 
cal claw on films, suddenly appear in 
work that is technically unpredictable. 
almost human. Perhaps the most satis- 
fying of underground pleasures is to 
(| Walter 
building 


see the fantastic technician 
Brennan in Rio Bravo) 
with suicidal force within a stale, cor- 
rupt, losing proposition. Finally, there 
is the familiar figure from another 
medium, turning to films with ex- 
pected results: Mike Kellin. a fine 
actor in TV pot-boilers, projects a 
convincing low-brow  garrulity in 
Lonelyhearts, a film that 
wise plagued by talent over-riding 
roles that should be buried almost 
from sight in plebian mediocrity. 
Rio Bravo is a soft, slack. 
very rousing Western by 
(Howard Hawks) who knows better. 
having supervised a nearly endless 
chain of masterful journey films. 
Many things have slowed Hawks’ 
skill besides an inability with color 


is other- 


not 
a man 


Underground Magic, Eccentric Vitality and 
Artful Direction Salvage Banal Stories 


(Rio Bravo is photographed through 
a piece of seaweed) and an aging 
lead athlete (John Wayne) 
still moves well in fast action but in 
standing around, like latter-day Henry 
Fonda and Clark Gable, seems nailed 
together. 

Most importantly, Hawks and Jules 
Furthman (a fine, unnoticed script- 
writer) unsuccessfully excluded the 
gim- 


who 


motorcycle-corvette-cattledrive 

mick that makes Hawks’ films “go” 
(while Hawks and his whimsically 
tough scriptwriters are fooling 
around, improvising in soft-shoe far 
beyond the borders of the actual plot). 
Where Hawks’ films (Big 


Sleep) are surrealistic caravans that 


best 


never pass the same street corner 
twice, Rio Bravo is 


bushed in a jail where a sheriff. a 


mostly am- 
drunk and a cripple are holding a 
prisoner against a gang of miserably 
unconvincing hoods. 

From the moment that the town 
derelict (Dean Martin) tries to fish 
a half-dollar out of the saloon’s 
pidor, the movie’s emphasis is less 
on pumping lead into the audience 
movie 


cus- 


than on exploiting Hawks’ 
birthright—the building of abstract 
ploys based on a high-toned, Social 
Register notion of grace, decorum, 
even wholesomeness. Occasionally, in 
Martin’s shuffling, easy movements, 
so fluid as to be imperceptible, the 
movie catches Hawks’ nonchalant 
tone with actors. But most of Rio 
Bravo is recall, a sign of decline 
that still reveals Hawks’ genius with 
placement, his ability to build a sym- 
phony based on diversions having to 
do with the landscaping of action. 
Unlike any other experience to be 
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gained in films, Rio Bravo leaves 
the spectator with a touching mem- 
ory, consisting entirely of plastic 
effects produced with choreographed 
action, the route from stable to bar 
taken by a fleeing criminal (done 
mostly with words), the path taken 
by a rifle as it whips diagonally across 
a face, and countless other “maps” 
of humanity — of hands, reclining 
body in relation to stairway, doors 
to other doors—that produce a curi- 
ously poignant effect in a film that 
is supposedly without message or 
mind. The wonder of Hawks’ under- 
hand style is in scenes that have a 
silent, ticking explosiveness, where 
his tricky figure deployment and 
slightly off-center characterization 
steer the film out of what seems like 
$3 million of cliché. Westernism. 
Lonelyhearts has the same eccen- 
tric interest and awfulness of Some 
Came Running, but it still packs 
more vitality than anything Schary 
conceived as MGM’s production boss. 
Schary’s big studio creations (The 
Next Voice You Hear, Battle- 
ground) were regulated for the 
family trade and filled with cheap 
soap opera about the civic health of 
American guys named Joe, mechani- 
cal constructions — that 
furthest remove from Lonelyhearts, 
which, if nothing else, is human: a 


were the 


collection of pretentious actors who 
seem unleashed, a weird script in 
which the normal out-hallucinate the 
crack-pots, TV-style direction that 
ends many scenes on a face staring 
straight ahead, waiting for the camera 
image to change. 

In the story, Montgomery Clift 
shoulder-shudders through a role that 
is nipped by everything but blood- 
hounds: as a fledgling lovelorn col- 
umnist, Clift is driven nearly crazy 
by the misery that writes for advice, 
is lectured by editor Robert Ryan 
(archly overjoyed monosyllabic over- 
acting). mothered by Ryan’s wife 
Myrna Loy (mummified and 
breathy) and, finally, in the movie’s 
best stretch, is seduced by a stranger 
with a wildly mean tongue (Maureen 
Stapleton). Despite the facile tone of 


Stapleton’s acting, this series of scenes 
in hotel and taxicab have the zig-zag 
authenticity of hot tabloid stuff, where 
the people change face with an un- 
predictability that leaves the reader 
gasping. The ending is the most elec- 
tric example of movie magic: the 
finest cab scene since Waterfront, 
thanks to Stapleton’s acting and a rare 





FAULKNER: NOT AS ADVERTISED 


reading of taxicab culture, particu- 
larly its cockeyed composition of 
figures. 

After his cheerful American chau- 
vinisms for MGM, it figures that 
Schary’s first determined attempt at 
an ugly subject and somber feeling 
is confused by his old MGM sickness. 
For no discernible reason, Lonely- 
hearts counters the ugliness of news- 
with 
“healthy” scenes —— the family hud- 
dled around a TV set is supposed to 
carry itself as propaganda without 


papers and their clientele 


the slightest injection of magic. 
Not even Nathanael West. an ex- 
pert in making emptiness surrealistic- 
ally horrible, can equal Schary’s hor- 
ror when he is showing the fine con- 
structive life: Pa mowing the front 
lawn, Buster flipping a football and 
Sis, a soaped-up version of D. W. 
Griffith’s sweet unguided Missylles. 
dating Clift in the family limousine. 
When Schary 


familial, even a father who’s resting 


contacts something 





in the pen for murdering mother, the 
screen goes rigidly antiseptic. like a 
toothpaste commercial censored by 
the State Department before being 
sent to a crisis spot in the cold war, 

Apart from the central palace of 
its story, Jerry Wald’s The Sound 
and the Fury is a voluptuous de. 
Mille-cunning production filled with 
“extras.” Not even George Stevens 
(A Place in the Sun), nor Joshua 
Logan (Picnic), nor Elia Kazan 
(East of Eden) has been able to 
enclose a contemporaneous scene $0 
completely, producing a Within Na. 
turalism that is massively silent and 
contained, like a good Edward Hop- 
per painting, and that offers shrewdly 
observed material to satisfy any 
town-o-phile. 

The straw hats in a cavernous gen- 





eral store, a hungry theater wall 
across the village square, the worn 
out patterns on carnival grounds, par. 
ticularly the touching material that 
is parlayed from open fields. (a pat 
tered ) 

brac of American desolation is caught 


station wagon—this bric-a. 


in good phlegm-green harmonies, the 
best use of large-screen composing 
that has been seen in Vista Vision; 
and, in this day of corruptly directed 
crowds, this film has inordinately 
skilled direction of nobodies languor- 
ing or shuffling off to nowhere. 

In many ways, Sound is a bat 
joke: Its main story drags; its cer 
tral players are frighteningly baé 
each with a 
walk and a wide assortment of shakes 
toupees and mumbles; the main idea 
are cornier than the stains that fog 
the doors and walls of the old planta 
tion house. However, everything out: 
side the story (which isn’t Faulkner's, 
as advertised, but actually Tennesseey 
Williams’ castration nonsense 
wrapped in a slick-magazine guise) 
is sharply etched and fairly gripping 
for an opulent movie. 


mannerists, “special” 


a 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal of- 
ganizations are requested when plan- =f 
ning theater parties to do so throu i 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 

New Leader Theatrical Department, 

7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CHINA 


Valentin Chu’s article on China’s “National 
Character” (NL, March 30) is a masterpiece 
of the first order, both as journalism and as to 
the enlightenment it provides on the Chinese 
people. It is an article which every United 
States official concerned with the Far East 
should master and be guided by. I doubt if 
there is anyone in the State Department who 
could ever match Chu’s understanding of the 
subject. 

Much of what he writes about Chinese re- 
sistance to Communism is equally true of the 
Russian people. And the American people has 
displayed the same ignorance about China as 
has prevailed about the attitudes of the Russian 
people since 1917. 

Two weeks ago I listened to a_ university 
dean deliver a two-hour lecture on his recent 
trip to the Soviet Union. As long as he talked 
about the trip itself, he stood on firm, ground. 
But the moment he began to speak of the So- 
viet citizen’s attitude toward the regime, he was 
a full-blown ignoramus. The Russian masses, ac- 
cording to the speaker, do not know the mean- 
ing of freedom, appreciate the Soviet rulers, 
etc., etc. When I took him to task, he resented it 
greatly. These quarter-baked “experts” who re- 
turn after a few days in Russia and tell the 
American people a lot of nonsense are doing 
us a great disservice. 

I hope some congressman will insert the Chu 
article in the Congressional Record and dis- 
tribute reprints all over the country. This should 
help silence the campaign for doing business 
with and recognizing Communist China. 

New York J. ANTHONY Marcus 





TIBET 


Your readers may be interested in knowing 
that a Committee for Solidarity with Tibet, com- 
posed of prominent Indian citizens, has been or- 
ganized in Bombay with the objective of win- 
ning support for Tibet’s freedom fighters in the 
free world. The Committee is headed by the 
noted editor and author, Frank Moraes, who is 
well known through his books and travels in 
this country. 

The Committee has just published a pamphlet 
entitled “Tibet—A Few Facts,” which attempts 
to assay current developments in the remote 
Himalayan nation in the light of history. The 
pamphlet contains a foreword by the Indian 
Socialist leader, Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Copies of. this informative booklet may be 
obtained by writing to the Committee for Soli- 
darity with Tibet, Kermani Building, P. Mehta 
Road, Bombay, 1. A small donation along with 
the request would, I am sure, be most appreci- 
ated. 


New York City Victor Lasky 
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| Encounter 











Edited by Stephen Spender and 
Melvin J. Lasky 


The April issue of Britain’s 
leading monthly review includes 


George F. Kenan 
HISTORY AS LITERATURE 


De Tocqueville 


UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS 
Edited by J. P. Mayer 


W. H. Auden 


THE VAN GOGH LETTERS 


Herbert Read 


EDWIN MUIR 


Stuart Holroyd 


REVOLT AND COMMITMENT 


Pamela Hansford 
Johnson 


THOMAS WOLFE AND 
THE KICKING SEASON 


Dwight 
MacDonald 


ON ISAIAH BERLIN 


Harold Rosenberg 
ON THE USES OF ART BOOKS 


Copies of this issue are ob- 
tainable at leading bookstores 
in the U.S.A. or from 


ENCOUNTER 


25 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1 
75 cents a copy 


A year’s subscription costs $7.50 
and can be entered direct with 
ENCOUNTER or with British 
Publications Inc., 30 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 












The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 











You are invited to join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 
(“Arbeter Ring*') 


America’s great fraternal 
insurance sociely 
e 


insurance protection for your 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking branckes all 
over N. Y. C. 





UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL presents 


LANA TURNER JOHN GAVIN 


| \@ 
SANDRA DEE «DAN O'HERLIHY -SUSAN KOHNER - ROBERT ALDA 
JUANITA MOORE - MARALIA JACKSON - EARL GRANT 


Doors Open 10:30 AM. ON STAGE! 


Wei ( AWALAN HOLIDAY 27 












starrinc JACK HASKELL | 
The Roxy Singers and Dancers Moderne ES 
T BOUCHER % 





sor SOth St. & 7th 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 


AUDREY HEPBURN + ANTHONY PERKINS 
« “GREEN MANSIONS” 
Co-starring LEE J. COBB 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA «+ HENRY SILVA 
Directed by MEL FERRER © Produced by EDMUND GRAINGER 
An M-G-M Picture ¢ In METROCOLOR ond CinemaScope 
“Glory of Caster” — tar-tamed Cathedral Pageant 
“SPRING PARADE" —Sparkling spectacle, with celebrated singing 
ensemble, SCHOLA CANTORUM, Rockettes, Kovach and Rabovsky, 
renowned dancers, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and Symphony Orch 

















Licensed in 30 states and /n 


coed EUROPE 


TN +0) qe 


xX NEVINS 9350 
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’ + st Ped Bg ag Re iggy ye alg a Z clitt 
INSURANCE & BENEFITS jain—Africa weden erent trip— Age nol 
entthntn at: ten-aadh for the young In spirit 3 want to be accom- ober: 


panied _~ not herded aro 
—Also shorter gg $724-$1390— 
“< ~{4 SUMMER TOURS 
258 Sequoia, Box — Pasadena, Californie 


z —Both in CINEMASCOPE & COLOR— 
| BANDIT of ZHOBE 
—_ 


e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medieal experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Furelal benefit 
© $1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit ¢ Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 te $25,000 in various forms. 

















Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 








The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 





PROTECT ‘YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! | 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for oe ae ae ond worth of insurance is required. Deposits ort 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 











‘==eE28CLiP AND MAIL®®eeee 
The Werkman’s Circle N.L. 
175 E, Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND LITERATURE AND 
DUES ESTIMATE. 


are Caer eee a a WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
SNS alta al 227 E, 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
Age ee re 
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To KNOW 
is to be 


modest 





The man who insists he knows all about this 
or that often knows very little about knowing 
itself. @ To know is to be modest. To know 
even one field deeply is to know that you are 
only on an endless stairway toward knowing 
more. @ Perhaps that is why the Galileos, the 
Einsteins, the Edisons and the Tellers never 
thumped the desk and said, “There’s one thing 
I do know.” They always said, ‘““There’s so 
much wedon’t know.” @ Inknowing the news, 
the same thing holds. There are the glancers, 
who think headlines and highlights tell them 
all. But then there are the readers who really 
care about the news, about all of it, about yes- 
terday’s and today’s and tomorrow’s. @ They 
care about missiles and near-missiles, about 
Castro and Callas, about show business and 
all business, about everything little or big in 
the continuing story of mankind. @ It was for 
people like these that the first newsmagazine 
was invented. @ And it is to people like these 
that TIME has become a lifelong weekly habit, 
just as their favorite morning newspaper is a 
lifelong daily habit. @ To such people in mil- 
lions of families throughout the free world, that 
weekly habit of TIME gets stronger with each 
year that passes. 


Read TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine 











TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 
by Mao Tse-tung 
{notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 


7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 

















